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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY CHRONICLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF CAPTAIN JAMES BIDDLE OF THE 
UNITED STATES’ NAVY. 


Tuis gallant and accomplished officer is the son of Charles 
Biddle, Esq. of Philadelphia, and was born on the 18th of Feb- 
ruary, 1783. He was educated at the University of Pennsylvania, 
where he made great progress in classical studies, and acquired 
a taste for literature, which, in the intervals of professional duty, 
he has since assiduously cultivated. 

In the year 1800 the navy of the United States offered the 
most brilliant prospects to the aspiring youth of our country. It 
had acquired fame in the war with France, and under the favour 
of the government, was rapidly increasing. The success of cap- 
tain Truxtun in his actions with the French frigates Insurgente 
and Vengeance, had conferred glory upon himself and given new 
eclattothe navy. To this distinguished commander, Mr. Charles 
Biddle entrusted the care of his two sons, James and Edward. On 
quitting the University they obtained midshipmen’s warrants; 
were attached to the frigate President, then fitting at New-York, 
and sailed for the West-Indies in the month of September 1800. 
In consequence of the cessation of hostilities with France, their 
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cruise was of short duration, nor did it afford any opportunity for 
anengagement. It was rendered fatally memorable, however, to 
the subject of this memoir and to his family, by the melancholy 
loss of Mr. Edward Biddle, who died at sea of a fever after a 
short illness. The extraordinary genius and acquirements of 
this young gentleman, had given him an exalted name among his 
cotemporaries. To his friends he was endeared by the possession 
of the most amiable and attractive qualities, the kindest feelings, 
and the warmest sensibility, united with the utmost fearlessness of 
character, and a disposition the most generous, frank, and high- 
minded.* 


On the return of the President to the United States, 1801, the 
navy was reduced to a small peace establishment, in which Mr. 
Biddle was retained asa midshipman. Early in 1802 he sailed 
to the Mediterranean in the frigate Constellation, captain Murray. 
The object of our squadron in that sea was to protect American 
vessels chiefly against Tripolige cruisers. In performing this 


* The following Obituary Notice is taken from a Philadelphia gazette 
of December SOth, 1800. 

“Extract of aletter from a gentleman on board the frigate President, 
to the professor of mathematics in the Philadelphia Academy, dated St. 
Pierres, November 20, 1800. 

“On the 14th inst. to windward of Deseada, at 8 o’clock, we had the 
misfortune of losing your friend and pupil, Mr. Edward Biddle, midship- 
man, aged sixteen years, who died of a fever after a few days illness, univer- 
sally lamented. To form an estimate of the merit of this accomplished youth, 
would be, with a good disposition, to unite all those rare qualities of the 
head and heart, which when properly blended and matured, constitute the 
philosopher and the hero. Nature, which had so highly gifted his mind, had 
been equally profuse in forming his person, which was at once elegant and 
interesting; his stature near six fect, and his limbs finely proportioned.” 

“To the foregomg extract it may be added, that Mr. Biddle’s education 
was liberal and finished; but he principally excelled in an extensive know- 
ledge of the mathematics, for which his penetrating genius and solid judg- 
ment seemed particularly fitted. So great were his acquirements in these 
abstruse and difficult sciences that at the age of fifteen, when he quitted 
school, there was not a teacher in this city who could yield the least assist- 


ance, and perhaps he was the only person of that age (the celebrated 
Clairault excepted) who ever made himsclf a complete master of sir Isaac 
Newton’s Principia without the help of a tutor.” 
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service, the Constellation visited a great variety of places. The 
islands and shores of the Mediterranean present such interesting 
remains of antiquity, and so many places consecrated by great 
events, and the eloquence of classical writers, that a young man 
whose studies have rendered their names familiar to him, finds 
among them a rich fund of instruction and gratification. Mr. Bid- 
dle availed himself of all his opportunites, and was frequently 
enabled to indulge the enthusiasm of a scholar when he treads 
upon classic ground. 

As the seamen in the United States service were at that time 
enlisted for one year only, the cruises of our public vessels were 
rarely protracted beyond that period. The Constellation there- 
fore returned home in the spring of 1803, was dismantled and laid 
up at Washington. Mr. Biddle was transferred to the frigate 
Philadelphia, captain Bainbridge, and sailed again for the Medi- 
terranean in July 1803. The fate of this unfortunate ship is well 
remembered. On the 3lst October, 1803, off the coast of Tripo- 
li, she struck upon a rock not laid down in any charts extant, and 
unknown to any of our vessels which had previously frequented 
that coast. After every effort to get her afloat had failed, and all 
resistance to the enemy’s gun-boats had become unavailing, the 
colours of the Philadelphia were hauled down, and Mr. Porter, 
the first lieutenant, and midshipman Biddle were despatched to in- 
form of their surrender. As they approached the Tripoline gun- 
boats they were hailed and ordered by each one to his own vessel. 
One of them fired a shot at the American boat, and lieutenant 
Porter inferring that he who fired was the commanding officer, 
rowed towards him, though his gun-boat was at a greater dis- 
tance. The nearer gun-boats finding the American barge pass- 
ing them, manned their boats to take possession of her. As they 
were coming along-side, lieutenant Porter and Mr. Biddle were 
prepared to deliver up their swords, but this ceremony was dis- 
pensed with. Nearly twenty men of ferocious appearance, armed 
with sabres, pistols and muskets jumped into the boat and at once 
commenced their work of insult and of plunder. Two of them 
snatched Mr. Biddle’s sword, pulled off his coat, and began to 
fight for it, until at length, probably to decide their dispute, they 
returned it to him. His cravats were violently torn from his neck, 
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his waistcoat and siirt opened, and his breast exposed, for the 
purpose, as he very naturally inferred, of perpetrating their hor- 
rid vengeance, though their intention, it appeared, was only to 
search for valuables that might be concealed about his person. 
They searched all his pockets and took all his papers and money, 
except twenty dollars in gold which he had slipped into his boots 
and thereby secured. The officers and crew of the boat were then 
carried on shore, conducted amidst the shouts and acclamations 
of a barbarous rabble to the palace gates, and ushered into the 
presence of the bashaw, who, seated in state, and surrounded by 
his ministers and his guards, was ready to receive them in the 
audience chamber. He asked a variety of questions, principally 
about the ship and the American squadron. In this situation, ig- 
norant of the fate of their companions, and doubtful of their own, 
they continued a considerable time, until at length the remaining 
officers and crew, after being plundered and stripped of almost 
all their clothes, were hurried in a tumultuous manner from the 
ship, and having been inspected by the bashaw were conducted to 
the place assigned tor their safe-keeping. 

There is scarcely any subject which the imagination can 
present to us more full of horror than that of slavery among the 
barbarians of Africa. Such was the impression of the prisoners 
themselves, as well as of their countrymen. It will readily be 
believed therefore, that no event ever excited more feeling in this 
country, than the loss of the frigate Philadelphia, and the cap- 
tivity of her officers and crew. Their story has been frequently 
told, and although no violence was offered to their persons, yet a 
elose and rigorous confinement, the want of air, of exercise, and 
of employment— perpetual uncertainty in regard to their fate, and 
occasional threats by the bashaw of his vengeance, were circum- 
stances calculated to impair the health and break the spirits of the 
strongest and most resolute. Yetthey preserved their health and 
their spirits unbroken. Happily the officers were confined to- 
gether, and being strongly attached to their commander and to 
each other, they lived in the greatest harmony and mutual confi- 
dence. It was a point of honour to be firm and cheerful, to dis- 


revard the threats of the barbarians, and to sustain by an uncon- 


querabie fortitude the character of their country. The solicitude 
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of Mr. Biddle’s family induced them to take some steps for his 





private ransom, but he discountenanced these attempts, and de- 
clared that until his country should wholly abandon them, he 
would share the fortunes of his fellow prisoners. His opinion 
uniformly was that their release might and ought to be obtained 
by a proper exertion of the force of the United States. Among 
the circumstances which alleviated the condition of the prisoners 
it would be unjust to omit the kind and unremitted attentions of 
the Danish consul, Mr. Nissen, rendered at all times, in every 
practicable way, and often at a very great personal hazard. To 
sir Alexander Ball, the British governor of Malta, Mr. Biddle had 
delivered letters of personal introduction, and during his confine- 
ment, that gallant officer and amiable man was very attentive to 
him. He maintained a friendly correspondence with Mr. Biddle, 
interested the British consul at Tripoli in his behalf, and furnish- 
ed him with occasional supplies from Malta that were highly ac- 
ceptable. 

After a confinement of more than nineteen months, the pri- 
soners obtained their liberation in consequence of the peace with 
Tripoli, and in the month of September 1805, captain Bainbridge 
and Mr. Biddle, who had not separated since the loss of the fri- 
gate, returned together to Philadelphia. They had arrived at 
Hampton Roads and travelled northward by land, and such was 
the public sympathy towards captain Bainbridge and _ his officers, 
united with the opinion entertained of their good conduct, that 
they were received every where on their route with the greatest 
marks of distinction. 

A court of inquiry, which had been previously held in the 
Mediterranean completely justified the surrender of the ship; 
nor is indeed any thing further now necessary to satisfy the coun- 
try that its flag was not weakly defended on that occasion, than to 
repeat the names of Bainbridge and Porter and Jones and Biddle, 
who were among the officers of the Philadelphia. 

Upon his release from captivity Mr. Biddle was promoted to 
a lieutenancy, and after remaining at home but a few weeks he 
was ordered to the command of one of the gun-boats, then lying 
at Charleston. He cruised for some time on the southern coast, 
which had been infested by privateers, in company with the fri- 
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gate Adams, and afterwards in company with the brig Hornet; 
he was also employed by order of the navy department in making 
a survey of the harbour of Beaufort, South Carolina. The prin- 
cipal rendezvous was the port of Charleston. Here lieutenant 
Biddle received, besides the usual hospitality of the place, the 
most distinguished civilities as the nephew of captain Nicholas 
Biddle, who had been extensively known and highly respected 
there during the Revolutionary war, and whose last expedition had 
been fitted out at that port. 

He remained on this station during the winter of 1805-6, and 
until the month of June; when, finding the gun-boat service very 
inactive and irksome, he obtained a furlough and proceeded to 
Philadelphia. Here he continued until the following spring; when 
he made a voyage to China as first officer of a merchant ship. 
While absent on this voyage the embargo law was passed, and 


immediately on his return he was placed under the command of 


commodore Murray, in the Delaware flotilla, employed to enforce 
the embargo. The gun-boat service was almost the only one in 
which our officers could find employment at that period, the 
Chesapeake being the only frigate incommission. But in Janua- 
ry 1809, congress authorized the equipment of several of the fri- 
gates, and captain Bainbridge being appointed to command the 
President, selected Mr. Biddle as his second lieutenant. When 
captain Bainbridge, in May 1810, obtained a furlough and relin- 
quished the command of the President, lieutenant Biddle was di- 
rected to take charge of the Syren sloop of war, whose command- 
er was sick on shore, and carry her from Philadelphia to Hamp- 
ton Roads; he there quitted the Syren on the recovery of her 
captain, and joined the Constitution frigate, captain Hull. At this 
time the minds of our naval officers were strongly excited against 
the British, in consequence of the attack on the frigate Chesa- 
peake and other subsequent events of an irritating nature. A 
British frigate had been cruizing off the capes of Virginia, and 
as it was known that the President was about to put to sea, and 
the impression very generally among the officers was, that in 
case of meeting a British frigate a battle would take place, lieu- 
tenant Biddle applied to commodore Rodgers to be ordered to the 
President, which was then short of her complement of lieutenants. 
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He accordingly went on board that ship, which sailed in a day or 
two after, but did not meet any British cruiser. The President 
being laid up at New-London for the winter, lieutenant Biddle 
left her, and soon after made a voyage to Lisbon. In December 
1811, he sailed as bearer of despatches from our government to 
the American minister in France, and remained in Paris nearly 
four months, during which he was presented to the emperor Na- 
poleon and attended ail the parties given at the Thuilleries. 

In these active and diversified scenes, many opportunities oc- 
curred both on public duty and in private life to display a charac- 
ter of firmness and decision, jealous of personal honour and as- 
piring to deeds of enterprise and of fame. 

Very soon after his return from France, the war took place 
between the United States and Great Britain. When the news 
of its declaration reached Philadeiphia, lieutenant Biddle was not 
attached to any vessel, and being extremely anxious to avail him- 
self of the first chance of service, he repaired immediately to 
New-York in order to volunteer his services to commodore Rod- 
gcrs who then commanded the frigate President. On his arrival, 
he found, to his extreme disappointment, that the President had 
sailed but a few hours before, and in company with all the vessels 
of the squadron, except the frigate Essex, which was then not 
quite in readiness for sea. To captain Porter lieutenant Biddle 
next applied to be received on board the Essex, and this gallant 
officer readily accepted his services. But unfortunately for lieu- 
tenant Biddle, he was superior in rank to all the lieutenants of the 
Essex, who were very naturally unwilling to receive an officer by 
whom they would be outranked. ‘To their representations on the 
subject, captain Porter could not, from motives of justice as well 
as delicacy towards his officers, be indifferent, and lieutenant Bid- 
dle saw the Essex put to sea without his being able to share in 
the dangers and glory of her cruise. 

Disappointed in his most ardent wishes at the moment when 
he expected to realize them, he now hastened to the city of 
Washington and solicited employment. But there being no public 
vessels in commission within the United States, he then request- 
ed from the secretary an order to join one of the frigates on their 
return into port: but all of them had their full complement of of 
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ficers. He therefore returned to Philadeiphia, mortified at the 
failure of all his efforts to get to sca. From this despondency he 
was relieved by the arrival, in the Delaware, of the sloop of war 
Wasp, captain Jones. with despatches from France. Tiiis vessel 
had not her full complement of officers, and lieutenant Biddle im- 
mediately procured an order to join her as first lieutenant. 

The Wasp went to sea on the 13th of October, 1812, and on 
the 18th fell in with six saii of British merchant vessels: four of 
them large ships, mounting from sixteen to eighteen guns, and 
having forty or fifty men each, under convoy of the Frolic sloop of 
war. An attack upon the sloop of war was determined on, and at 
thirty-two minutes past eleven o’clock the Wasp came down to 
windward on her larboard side within about sixty yards, and hail- 
ed. The enemy hoisted the British ensign, and opened a fire of 
eannon and musketry. This the Wasp quickly returned, and 
coming nearer, the action became close, and without intermission. 
The sea was so rough that the muzzles of the Wasp’s guns were 
frequently in the water. The Wasp now shot ahead of the Frolic, 
raked her, and then took a position on her starboard side. Captain 
Jones did not wish to board the enemy, lest the roughness of the 
sea might endanger both vessels; but, in the course of a few mi- 
nutes every brace of the Wasp was shot away, and her rigging so 
entirely cut up, that he was afraid, his masts being unsupported, 
would go by the board, and the enemy be enabled to escape; he 
determined, therefore, and accordingly gave orders to run the 
enemy on board. The two vessels struck each other with a tre- 
mendous crash, the Frolic’s jib-boom coming in between the main 
and mizzen rigging of the Wasp, directly over the heads of cap- 
tain Jones and lieutenant Biddle, who were at that moment stand- 
ing together near the capstan. The enemy lay so fair for raking, 
that they decided not to board until they had given a closing 
broadside. Two of the Wasp’s guns were fired through the 
bow-ports of the Frolic, sweeping the whole length of her deck. 
Lieutenant Biddle then mounted the hammock-cloth to board, but 
his feet getting entangled in the rigging of the enemy’s bowsprit, 
and one of the midshipmen, who followed him, taking hold of his 
coat, he fell back on the Wasp’s deck, and narrowly escaped 
heing crushed te death between the two vessels. He instantly 
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spran:y up, and as the next swel: of the sea brougit the encmy 
nearer, he ot on the bowsprit, where two of the seamen already 
were. He passed them on the forecastie, and was surprised to 
find that the only persons on deck, were the commander and two 
eiher officers, and a seaman at the wheel. Upon seeing lieutenant 
Biddle, these officers threw down their swords, making an inclina- 
tion of their bodies, to denote that they had surrendered; and, as 
their colours were still flying, he hauled them down himself, and 
took possession of the role in forty-three minutes after the first. 
fire. Her decks were covered with the bodies of the dead, and 
exhibited a frightful scene; the birth-deck particularly, was crowd- 
ed with the dead, the wounded, and the dying. Captain Jone 
mmediately sent his surgeon’s mate on board; lieutenant Biddle 
ordered all the public blankets and siops of the Frolic to be 
brought up for the use of the wounded, and every attention was 
paid to these unfortunate men, which a generous and humane ene- 
my could bestow. 

From lieutenant Biddle’s own observation, and from the in- 
forination given to him by the officers of the Froiic, le reported 
to captain Jones, that the number of the enemy killcd, must have 
been about thirty, and that of the wounded abuut forty or fifty. 
Tae number, however, it appears was underrated; for captain 
Wainsyates, in his official letter, states, that of all his officers and 
crew, there were not twenty persons remaining unhurt The 
Wasp had five kilied, and five wounded. She mounted sixteen 
thirty-two pound carronades, and two long tweives. The Frolic 
mounted sixteen thirty-two pound carronades, two long twelves, 
and two twelve pound carronades on the main-deck, and two 
tweive pound carronades upon the top-gailant f-recastle. She 
was, therefore, superior to the Wasp, by exactly four twelve pound 
carronades. 

Soon after the action the two vessels separated, and in a few 
minutes more, the Frolic’s mainmast and foremast went by the 
board; her bowsprit had been carricd away by running foul. Licu- 
tenant Biddle was ordered by captain Jones to rig jurymasts, and 
make his way, with tac prize, to a southern port of tac Umied 
States. Unfortunately, however, a large ship hove in sigut, to 
Windward, which proved to be tic Poictiers, a British seyenty- 
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four, and as the Frolic was totally dismasted, and the Wasp se 
disabled in her rigging, and in her sails, as to be incapable of 
escaping immediately, both vesseis were taken by the Poictiers. 
Captain Jones and his officers were carried to Bermuda, and after 
a short detention there, were released upon their parele, and re- 
turned to the United States. 

It is difficult to describe the exultation produced in this 
country, by a victory so decisive over’a British vessel of superior 
force. Public honours were liberally, and most justly awarded to 
capiain Jones.. Of the part borne in this memorable action by 
lieutenant Biddle, it is only necessary to add the following extract 
from the official Ictter of captain Jones. * Licutenant Biddle’s 
active conduct contributed much to our success, by the exact at- 
tention paid to every department during the engagement, and the 
animating example he afforded the crew by his intrepidity.” 

The legislature of his native state, voted lieutenant Biddle a 
sword, and the thanks of the commonwealth of Pennsylvania, for 
his distinguished gallantry and skill. By a resolution of the le- 
gislature of Maryland, the governor of that state was requested to 
address letters to captain Jones and lieutenant Biddle, expressive 
of the very high sense entertained of their conduct and services, 
in the capture of the British sloop of war Frolic, of superior force. 
The Pennsylvania society of Cincinnati, elected lieutenant Biddle 
an honorary member of their body. <A testimonial still more in- 
teresting to the feelings of iieutenant Biddle, was offered to him 


by a number of highly respectable gentlemen of Philadelphia. In 


a letter addressed to him by their committee, they observe, 

“ Whilst your country coufers upon you those distinguished 
marks of approbation, which are ever due to merit and to valour, 
a number of the personal friends and companions of your youth, 
are desirous of attesting to you their esteem, and of perpetuating 
the remembrance of your private worth. With this view, they 
have directed us, as their committee, to present to you in their 
name, a silver urn, bearing upon it an appropriate inscription, and 
a representation of the action between the Wesp and the Frolic, in 
which you so coiispicuously assisted to exait the naval character 


of eur country.” 
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Congress voted a gold medal to captain Jones, and a silver 
meds! to each of the commissioned officers of the Wasp, and gave 
twenty-five thousand dollars to the officers and crew, for the cap- 
ture of the Frolic. 

Upon his exchange, lieutenant Biddle was promoted to the 
rank of master-commandant, and received the command of the 
gun-boats, stationed to protect the bay of Delaware from the in- 
cursions of the British. But, before the whole flotilla was com- 
pleted, an opportunity of a more active command was offered by 
the return into port of the Hornet sloop of war. Captain Law- 
rence, in consequence of his promotion, having quitted her to 
coinmand a frigate, captain Biddle appiied for, and obtained the 
command of the Hornet, then lying at New-York. His orders 
were to join the frigate Chesapeake, then at Boston, and nearly 
ready for a cruise. These vessels were to meet at sea, and 
cruise together for the purpose of intercepting the naval and mi- 
litary stores of the enemy, coming from England, and also their 
trade to the St. Lawrence. Bv the capture of the Chesapeake, 
the enemy became possessed of all the signals, and the instruc- 
tions from the navy department, in consequence of which a fri- 
gate_and several othcr vessels were despatched in pursuit of the 
Hornet. Previously to this, however, and as soon as the Hornet 
was ready for sea, captain Biddle sailed in company with the fri- 
gates United States and Macedonian from New-York, through 
the sound, there being a large British force then off Sandy Hook. 
On the first of June, they were met off the east end of Long Island 
by a superior force of the enemy, and chased into New-London. 
The Hornet being very deep was nearly overtaken, and was 
obliged to start her water, in order to lighten. Our ships pro- 
ceeded up the river; were moored across it to defend themselves, 
and remained unmolested by the enemy. They continued, how- 
ever, to biockade the mouth of the river, and a very long and te- 
dious confinement of our little squadron was the consequence. 
This state of inactivity was peculiarly irksome and vexatious to cap- 
tain Biddle, who being now, for the first time, in command of a ship, 
was extremely anxious to measure his strength with an enemy upon 
equal terms. Believing, that with his small vessel alone, he could 
elude the blockading squadron, he solicited permission to make 
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the attempt a very few weeks after beiny chased into New-Lon- 
don; but the views of the government for the eniployment oi the 
ships, did not accord witi his wishes. 

It could not be expected that two hostile squadrons, should 
remain long in sight of each other, without some effirt to pro- 
duce an encounter, and although our officers de not always think 
themselves justifiable in sending challenges, yet there is no scru- 
ple in accepting them. Early in January, 1814, the British force 
off New-London, consisted of the Ramilies, seventy-four, commo- 
dore sir Thomas Hardy; the Endymion, frigate, captain Hope; and 
the Statira, frigate, captain Stackpole. A conversation took piace 
among these officers, in presence of an American prisoner of war, 
who was about to be landed at New-London, which was consider- 
ed as an overture to a meeting between the two Britisn frizates 
and the American frigates. The conversation was communic:ted 
by the prisoner to our officers, who readily embraced the oppor- 
tunity. Captain Biddle was the negociator on the occasion, and 
had an interview with sir Thomas Hardy, on board the Ramilies. 
Sir Thomas, after taking a day to consider of it, declined the 
meeting; because the Endymion’s force was interior to that of the 
United States; but offered to permit the Statira to meet the Ma- 
cedonian; which commodore Decatur, for reasons stated in his 
answer, would not allow. Captain Biddie had volunteered his 
services to commodore Decatur, to serve in cither of the ships, 
and, in case of a meeting, would have been on board one of them. 

In his first visit to sir Thomas Hardy, on the subject of the 
chailenge, captain Biddle, being desirous that the Hornet might 
be brought into the combat, made many inquiries respecting the 
Loup Cervier sloop of war (formerly the United States’ ship 
Wasp) which was daily expected to join the British squadron; 
when sir Thomas, at length, said to him, “ I suppose you want a 
fight with the Loup Cervier.’ This remark gave captain Biddle 
the epporturity which he was secking of expressing his wishes, 
and he urged very strongly the importance to the navy of both 
countries of having a fair, equal challenge fight between two such 
vessels. On the arrival of the Loup Cervier off New-London, 
captain Biddle received a communication from captain Mends, 


her commander, stating, that he also was desirous ef meeting the 
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Hornet, provided the commanding officers of the two squadrons 
would permit it; and that if captain Biddle would inform him of 
the number of souls he commanded, captain Mends pledged his 
honour to limit his number to the same. Commodore Decatur 
would not permit captain Biddle to acquaint captain Mends with 
the number of his crew, and meet him on the terms stated, be- 
cause it was understood, that in that case the Loup Cervier would 
have a picked crew from the British squadron, and commodore 
Decatur would not allow such a selection to be made from his 
ships; nor would he suffer captain Biddle to write to captain 
Mens, in order to ascertain the number of his men, and offer te 
reduce the crew of the Hornet, if larger, to that number; because 
the government having fixed the complement of men to be allow- 
ed to the Hornet, he would not be justified in permitting a reduc- 
tion. Captain Biddle, in his answer, after assuring captain Mends, 
that in having expressed a wish to meet the ship under his come 
mand, he was not in the slightest degree influenced by auy feeling 
of personal hostility towards him, then states, “ I have submitted 
your communication to the perusal of commodore Decatur. Com- 
modore Decatur feels unauthorized to permit that the crew of this 
ship should be strengthened, by a selection from any other ship 
under his command, since by so permitting he may be disabled 
from complying with the orders of his government. He is unwil- 
ling that an advantage denied to this ship, should be allowed to 
the Loup Cervier. I have the pleasure, however, to acquaint 
you, that I am authorized to communicate to you, that commo- 
dore Decatur has given his permission, that this ship shall meet 
the Loup Cervier, under a mutual and satisfactory pledge, that 
neitier ship receive any additional officers or men, but shall go 
into action with their original crews respectively. This ship 
mounts twenty guns; the Leup Cervier, at the time of her cap- 
ture, mounted eighteen guns: if the armament of the Loup Cer- 
vier is still the same, I will take off two guns, and thus piace the 
two ships on an equality. These terms, I trust, will be accept- 
able to you.”? Captain Biddle and bis officers of course expected 
a meeting; but the day after his letter was delivered to captain 
Mends, the Loup Cervier went to sea, and did not again returr 


te her station betore New-Loncon. 
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The enemy continued throughout the winter, a close block- 
ade of New-London, and always with a force superior to that of our 
squadron. When the blustering weather, and the scason most fa- 
vourable for escaping had passed away, the government ordered 
the two frigates to be moved as high up the river as practicable, 
and after beine dismantled, their officers and crews were transler- 
red to other stations, while captain Biddle was directed to continue 
at New-London for the protection of the frigates. Although this 
service was deemed important by the government, yet to captain 
Biddle it presented a dreary prospect; he had languished niucteen 
months in the prison of Tripoli, while his brother officers were 
acquiring fame, in the active service of their country, and his 
present inactive situation appeared equaily hopeless and mortify- 
ing; he remonstrated, though in vain, against the arrangement, 
The demonsiration of attacking New-London and the frigates up 
the river, which was made about this period, by a very formidable 
British force, rendered, it indeed, imprudent to witidraw the pro- 
tection of the Hornet. No attempt, however, was made by the 
enemy, though such preparations were made to receive him as to 
sive every hope of his discomfiture. 

When the season which was favourable for the operations of 
the enemy against the ships in the river had passed, and as soon 
as captain Biddle thought that the protection of the Hornet was 
unnecessary to their safety, he again applied for permission to 
Jeave New-London and proceed to New-York. This was grant- 
ed; he immediately placed the Hornet in the best trim for sailing, 
passed the British squadron in the night of the 18th of November, 
undiscovered, and arrived at New-York, after having continued in 
New-London river upwards of seventeen months. 

On the arrival of the Hornet at New-York, she was attached 
to the command of commodore Decatur, destined for a cruise to 
the East Indies. The frigate President, commodore Decatur, 
went to sea on the 14th January 1815, leaving the sloops of war 
Peacock and Hornet behind to bring out the store vessel, which 
was not then in readiness. As soon as she was ready, they all 
went to sea in a gale of wind on the 23d January. Three days af- 
ter the Hornet separated in chase of a vessel which proved to be 


a Portuguese brig, and then proceeded singly towards the island 
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of Tristan d’Acunha, which was the first place of rendezvous for 
the squadron. On the passage she chased and boarded every ves- 
sel that came in sight. They were only four in all, and all of 
them neutrals. On the morning of the 23d of March, when about 
to anchor off the north end of that island, a sail was descried to 
the southward and eastward. As she was steering to the west- 
ward with a fine breeze froin the S.S. W. she in a few minutes 
could not be seen for the land. The Hornet made sail to the 
eastward immediately, and after clearing the island and again 
gaining sight of her, perceived her bear up before the wind. Cap- 
tain Biddle shortened sail and hove to tor her to come down. 
When she had come down and began to shorten sail, she took in 
her steering sails in a very clumsy manner, purposely, as it after- 
wards appeared, to deceive the Hornet. She also came down 
stem on as nearly as possible, lest, as the officers afterwards sta- 
ted, the Hornet should perceive her broadside and run. In com- 
ing down in this manner, she seemed to steer rather towards the 
Hornet’s stern, so that captain Biddle thought her intention was 
to pass under his stern, giving him a raking broadside, and, haul- 
ing her wind, engage him to leeward, to prevent which the Hor- 
net wore ship three times. At forty minutes past one, P. M.’’ 
says captain Biddle’s official letter, “ being nearly within musket 
shot distance, she hauled her wind on the starboard tack, hoisted 
English colours, and fireda gun. We immediately luffed to, 
hoisted our ensign, and gave the enemy a broadside. The action 
being thus commenced, a quick and well-directed fire was kept 
up from this ship, the enemy gradually drifting nearer to us, when 
at fifty-five minutes past one he bore up apparently to run us om 
board. As soonas I perceived he would certainly fall on board, 
I called the boarders so as to be ready to repel any attempt to 
board us. At the instant every officer and man repaired to the 
quarter-deck where the two vessels were coming in contact, and 
eagerly pressed me to permit them to board the enemy; but this 
I would not permit, as it was evident from the commencement of 
the action that our fire was greatly superior both in quickness 
and ineffect. The enemy’s bowsprit came in between our main 
and mizzen rigging on our starboard side, affording him an oppor- 


tunity to board us, if such was his design; but no attempt was 
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meade. There was a considerable swell, and as the sea lifted us 
ahead, the enemy’s bowsprit carried away our mizzen shrouds, 
stern-davits, and spanker-boom, and he hung upon our larboard 
quarter. At this moment an officer, who was afterwards recog- 
nised to be Mr. M*Douald, the first iicutenant, and the then com- 
manding officer, called out that they had surrendered. I directed 
the tnarines and musketry men to cease firing, and while on the 
taffrel, asking if they had surrendered, I received a wound in the 
neck. The enemy just then got clear of us, and his foremast and 
bowsprit being both gone, and perceiving us wearing to give lim 
afresh breadside, he again called out that he had surrendered. It 
wes with difficulty I could restrain my crew from firing into him 
again, as he had certainly fired into us after having surrendered. 
From the firing of the first gun to the last time the enemy cried 
out he had surrendered, was exactly twenty-two minutes by the 
watch. She proved to be his Britannic majesty’s brig Penguin, 
mounting sixteen thirty-two pound carrovades, two long twelves, 
a twelve pound carronade on the top-galiant forecastle, with swi- 
vels on the capstern and in the tops. She hada spare port for- 
waril so as to fight both her long guns ofa side. Sue sailed trom 
England in September last. She was shorter upon deck than this 
ship by two feet, but she had a greater length of keel, greater 
breadth of beam, thicker sides, and higher bulwarks than this 
ship, and was in all respects a remarkably fine vessel of her class. 
The encmy acknowledge a complement of one hundred and thir- 
ty-two men, twelve of them supernumerary marines from the 
Medway seventy-four, received on board in consequence of their 
being ordered to cruise for the American privateer Young Wasp. 
They acknowledge also a loss of fourteen killed and twenty-eight 
wounded; but Mr. Mayo, who was in charge of the prize, assures 
me that the number of killed was certainly greater.” 

Among the killed of the Penguin was captain Dickenson. 
her commander, who is represented to have been a deserving and 
favourite officer. Nota single round-shot struck the hull of the 
Hornet, but her sides were filled with grape, and her saiis and 
rigging much cut. The Hornet had but one man killed and 


eleven wounded. Among the wounded were captain Biddle se 
verely, and Mr. Conner, the first lieutenant, dangerously. 
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It is always gratifying to notice the attachment of our brave 
tars to their commanders. Captain Biddle, in the early part of 
the action, had his face much disfigured by being struck twice 
with splinters, and, when he received the wound in the neck, 
from which the blood flowed profusely, the most anxious con- 
cern for him was evinced by the crew, two of whom took him 
in their arms to carry him below. He could scarcely disengage 
himself from them, and finding that he would not leave the deck, 
one of them stript off his shirt and tied it tightly about captain 
Biddle’s neck, so as to prevent his bleeding. Captain Biddle 
would not have his own wound dressed until after all his men had 
their’s dressed. 

We cannot omit a circumstance which marks a striking and 
characteristic difference between the seamen of the two countries. 
In conversation with lieutenant Macdonald, the surviving officer 
ef the Penguin, he mentioned that soon after the commencement 
of the action captain Dickenson remarked to him, “ this fellow 
hits us every time, we can't stand his fire; we must run him on 
board;”’ at that instant captain Dickenson received a grape-shot 
in his breast, which terminated his life ina few minutes. The 
command devolving upon Mr. M‘Donald, he said he gave orders 
to board, but that his men would not follow him; while the sea- 
men of the Hornet were anxious and eager to board the enemy, 
but were prevented by their. commander. 

It has been stated that captain Biddle was wounded after the 
enemy had surrendered. He was standing upon the taffrel, and 
had ordered the musketry not to fire; when one of his officers 
ealled out to him that there was a man taking aim at him. Cap- 
tain Biddle did not hear this, as his back was towards the officer; 
but two of the marines perceiving the fellow taking aim at cap- 
tain Biddle fired at him, and he fell dead the instant after he had 
discharged his piece. He was not more than ten or twelve yards 
from captain Biddle when he shot him; the ball struck the chin 
directly in front with much force, and passing along the neck, 
tearing the flesh, went off behind through his cravat, waistceat 
and coat-collar. 
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The Penguin being completely riddled, her foremast and 
bowsprit gone, and her mainmast so crippled as to be incapable 
of being secured, and captain Biddle being unwilling to return 
into port with his prize, or to spare officers to man her, he re- 
solved to destroy her, and she was accordingly scuttled. A few 
days after the action he was joined by the Peacock and the store- 
ship. ‘The Hornet had sustained so little injury in the action, that 
captain Biddle, having bent a new set of sails, and knotted and 
secured his rigging, was completely ready for further service. 
Captains Warrington and Biddle having waited the time pre- 
scribed, without the arrival of commodore Decatur, the Tom 
Bowling, store-ship, was converted into a cartel to carry the Brit- 
ish prisoners to St. Salvador, and the Peacock and Hornet sailed 
on the 12th April, bound round the Cape of Good Hope. On the 
27th April, early in the morning, in latitude 38, 30, S. and longi- 
tude 33, E. they discovered a strange sail, to which they gave 
chase. As it was part of the time calm, and during the other 
part the wind was quite light, they did not approach the chase 
until the afternoon of the following day. “ At forty-five minutes 
past two, P. M.” says captain Biddle’s official letter, “the Pea- 
cock was about six miles ahead of this ship, and observing that 
she appeared to be suspicious of the chase, I took in starboard 
stecring-sails and hauled up for the Peacock. At twenty-two mi- 
nutes past three, P. M.the Peacock made the signal, that the chase 
was a ship of the line and an enemy. I immediately took in all 
stecring-sails and hauled upon a wind, the enemy then upon our 
lee quarter, distant about eight miles. At nine, P. M. as he was 
gaining upon us, and there was every appearance that he would 
be enabled to keep sight of us during the night, I considered it 
necessary to lighten the ship. I therefore threw overboard twelve 
tons of kentledge, part of our shot, and some of our heavy spars; 
cut away the sheet anchor and cable, and started the wedges of 
the masts. At two A. M. the enemy being rather before our lee 
beam, I tacked to the westward; he also tacked and continued in 
chase of us. At daylight on the twenty-ninth, he was within gun- 
shot upon our lee quarter. At seven, A. M. having hoisted 


English colours, and a rear-admiral’s flag, he commenced firing 
from his bow-guns. As his shot went over us, I cut away the re- 
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maining anchor and cable, threw overboard the lanch, six of our 
guns, more of our shot, and every heavy article that was at hand. 
The enemy fired about thirty shot, not one of which took effect, 
though most of them passed over us, While he was firing, I had the 
satisfaction to perceive that we slowly dropped him, and at nine, 
A. M. he ceased his fire. At eleven, A. M. the enemy was again 
coming up with us. I now, therefore, threw overboard all our 
remaining guns, but one long gun, nearly all our shot, all our 
spare spars, cut away the top-gallant furecastle, and cleared every 
thing off deck, as well as from below, to lighten as much as pos- 
sible. At noon the enemy again commenced firing; he fired many 
shot, only three of which came on board, two striking the hull and 
one passing through the jib. It is, however, extraordinary that 
every shot did not take effect; for the enemy, the second time he 
commenced firing, was certainly within three quarters of a mile 
of this ship, and the sea quite smooth. I perceived from his sails 
that the effect of his fire was to deaden his wind, and at two, P. 
M. he again ceased firing. At thirty minutes past two, P M. the 
wind, which had previously, and greatly to our disadvantage, back- 
ed to the southeast, haled to the westward, and freshened up. 
At sundown the enemy was about four miles astern; the wind 
was fresh, and we went at the rate of nine knots throughout the 
night, and at daylight on the 30th, he was about twelve miles 
astern, still in chase of us. At thirty minutes past nine, A. M. he 
took in steering-sails, recfed his topsails and haled to the east- 
ward, and at eleven, A. M. he was entirely out of sight. During 
the chase the enemy appeared to be very crank, and I therefore 
concluded he must have lightened while in chase of us. I did 
not at any time fire our stern-chasers, because it was manifest that 
the enemy injured his sailing by firing.” 

During this long and anxious chase, captain Biddle, though 
still much indisposed and debilitated by his wound, preserved his 
accustomed fortitude and presence of mind. Thotgh his situa- 
tion, for many hours, under the guns of a line-of-battle ship, would 
have justified his surrender, yet he could not bring his mind to 
vive up the ship, and his persevering and unyielding spirit was 
rewarded by the success which it merited, but could scarcely have 
expected. It is this gallant and heroic temper, which neve 
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Spairs and is always master of itself, that gives its possessor a claim 
to much higher merit, than can be made by the ordinary efforts of 
courage. As their capture appeared to be almost inevitable, and 
the minds of the crew were depressed, captain Biddle called them 
together and addressed them: he told them that he was deter- 
mined not to heave to, but to carry sail from the enemy as long 
as his spars were unhurt, and that if the enemy continued to fire, 
he had no doubt that they should escape; he told them if they 
were captured, he should expect them to behave properly; he en- 
couraged them not to fear any ill usage from the enemy, and 
assured them, that he would continue with them and never aban- 
don them. The effect of this address, was to reanimate the spirits 
of the crew, and to make them all pleased and proud to resign 
their fate, confidently and cheerfully, to the direction of their brave 
commander. 

After escaping from the seventy-four, the loss of her arma- 
ment and other equipments, rendered the Hornet’s return into 
port indispensable; and as it would have been extremely hazard- 
ous to approach our coast, being without guns, boats or anchors, 
He concluded to go into St. Salvador, for the purpose of refitting 
and resuming his cruise. He arrived there on the 9th of June, 
and on his arrival heard of the peace with Great Britain. He re- 
turned to New-York on the 30th of July. 

Agreeably to the request of captain Biddie, a court of in- 
quiry was held on the 23d day of August, 1815, on board the 
Hornet, in the harbour of New-York, to investigate the causes of 
the return of that ship into port, and to inquire into tht circum- 
stances attending the loss of armament, stores, &c. The follow- 
ing opinion was pronounced by the court, of which captain Evans 
was president: “ The court, after mature deliberation on the tes- 
timony adduced, are of opinion that no blame is imputable to cap- 
tain Biddle, on account of the return of the Hornet into port with 
the loss of her armament, stores, &c. and that the greatest ap- 
plause is due to him for his persevering gallantry, and nautical 


skiil, evinced in escaping under the most disadvantageous circum- 
stances, after a long and arduous chase by a British line-of-battle 
ship.” 
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During his absence captain Biddle was promoted to the rank 
ef post-captain. 

On his return, a public dinner was given to him by the citizens 
of New-York; and a subscription has been made for a service of 
plate, to be presented to him by the citizens of Philadelphia. 
Other testimonials of respect, not less due to his private worth 
than to his merit, as an officer, have been bestowed upon him. 

It jas been the distinguishing character of this gentleman, to 
exert in the public service, an unwearied activity, and an ardent 
enterprise, which surmounted every obstacle and commanded the 
events of his life. Notwithstanding the difficulties and disappoint- 
ments experienced by him at the commencement of the war, in 
procuring a station, and his confinement at New-London, almost 
as long, and as depressing as the captivity at Tripoli, yet his per- 
severing spirit led him forward in spite of every untoward event 
in the path of glory, and crowned his exertions with success. He 
was a party to two of the most decisive actions of the war. The 
capture of the Frolic by the Wasp, not only broke the charm of 
British naval superiority, but showed a decided superiority in fa- 
vour of America. The capture of the Penguin was not less deci- 
sive; and if, at the commencement of the war, the British navy 
was surprised, from habits of security and contempt for their 
enemies, they had long before the victory of the Hornet learned 
their error and corrected their conduct. In this instance, even 
the enemy was utterly unable to frame an apology for his defeat, 
since he had come out prepared, and with unusual means to pur- 
sue and capture an American ship of war. 

The chase and escape of the Hornet, under the extraordina- 
ry circumstances which have been related, is considered, by com- 


petent judges, as one of the most honourable acts of which the navy 
can boast. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ON THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, AND THE 
PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Mr. Oupscuoo., 

THERE is nothing by which this country is so much distin- 
guished as its political institutions. Familiarized to them, how- 
evcr, as we have now become, we seldom examine them with that 
caeep attention, which their importance no jess than their remark- 
able structure demands. The constitution of the United States, 
witliout a model or a precedent, neither federative nor national, 
but a complicated combination of both, is in fact a political pro- 
digy. I have sometimes thought of attempting a thorough 
investigation of this extraordinary system. It has already, it 1s 
true, been scrutinized with great ability, by the learned and inge- 
nious authors of the Federalist, by the iilustrious Patrick Henry, 
by Mi. Monroe, judge Wilson, judge M+Kean, and other eminent 
constitutional jurists; but they have all discussed the subjcct, 
whatever side of the question they have taken, as professed advo- 
cates, rather than as impartial arbitrators: so that an inquiry con- 
cerning the nature of the American constitution, in the pure spirit 
of political p!:ilosophy, remains still a desideratum in American li- 
terature. Besides, the examination might now be undertaken 
with all the advantages of a long and eventful experience. Our 
government has been administered by statesmen of different, and, 
in some respects, opposite political opinions. It has passed 
through the ordeal of civil discord, and encountered the shock of 
foreign war. We are now, therefore, enabled to test its merits 
by its practical results, the best criterion by which any political 
establishment can be tried. 

Some, indeed, have maintained, that a constitution may be 
excclilent in theory, though generally the reverse in practice. It 
would be difficult, I apprehend, to express more absurdity in 
fewer words. 

The sophistry of most theories which fail in practice, consists 
in founding them on erroneous definitions, or on misrepresenta~ 


tions of facts. In the mathematics, our reasonings, drawn from 
definitions clear and precise, conduct us to demonstrations of the 
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most perfect kind. But in political philosophy, our elementary 
principles are facts, which, from their immense number, variety 
and complication; the minuteness and indistinctness of many of 
them; and often from their very close resemblance to each other, 
are liable to be overlooked, mistaken or confounded; and thence 
it happens, that from the same premises, various and even con- 
tradictory conclusions are deduced. A perfect theory in this 
science, must be derived from just premises by correct reason- 
ing. The fault of most of the mistaken theories which have ob- 
tained celebrity, lies in the foundation, not in the subsequent pro- 
ceeding of the fabricators. The man for whom the system is 
formed, is not the man of nature, but a creature of the imagina- 
tion. The plan of the fabric appears fair and beautiful, but ma- 
terials fit for its construction are wanting. The design may be 
good, but it cannot be executed. | 

In every thing of this kind, intended for the use of human 
beings, we should consider two distinct objects—the ends, and the 
means of attaining them. It is not sufficient that the ends are 
good, unless practicable and effectual means are provided. The 
artificer of a machine must take into view, not only the properties 
of those things of which it is to be formed, but the faculties of 
those persons by whom it is to be put into operation, guided and 
repaired. If its magnitude be so stupendous, or its combinations 
so numérous and intricate, that no engineer can be found, capa- 
ble of directing its movements, we account its framer an idle pro- 
jector, whatever novelty or ingenuity may be displayed in his 
work. If a grand and splendid edifice should fall to pieces on 
the first gust of the tempest, because tlie bricks with which it is 
constructed are weak, misshapen, or badly cemented, we should 
not excuse the improvident builder, however skilfully or beauti- 
fully his elevations might have been designed. ‘ The order of a 
building is something; but if it be wholly declined from its per- 
pendicular; if the cement is loose and incoherent; if the stones are 
scaling with every change of the weather, and the whole topling 
on our heads, what matter is it whether we are crushed by a Co- 
rinthian or a Doric ruin’* 
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The political architect should proceed with the utmost cau- 
tion and foresight. He should ever bear in mind that govern- 
ments are formed for ordinary men, and that by such men they 
must in general be administered. If he expect to find his citi- 
zens always obedient, and his magistrates always wise, virtuous 
and moderate, he will certainly be disappointed. Nor let him be 
permitted to lay the blame of his failure upon the unreasonable 
discontent of the subject, or the ambition or intemperance of the 
ruler. These faults spring from the very passions which render 
government necessary, and without which no nation could become 
powerful or illustrious. We may allow something for unexpect- 
ed concussions and collisions; but if a political system do not, 
ujion the whole, fulfil the purposes of its institution, we may at 
once decide against it, without any reference to its substance or 
form, its proportions or embellishments. The welfare of the 
community being the end of every legitimate government, those 
governments which do not answer that end, must be either defec- 
tive in themselves, or ill-adapted. The denial of this statement 
would involve an absurdity in terms.—The proposition that a full 
experience is the best criterion of every theory, founded on the 
conduct or concerns of men, seems to admit of no exception or 
modification. 

It may be thought superfluous to use so many words to ex- 
plain and illustrate what, at the first view, might appear self-evi- 
dent. But let it be recollected, that it is from errors in first prin- 
ciples the most pernicious sophistries have arisen; and that it is 
upon the lowiiest truths, that the loftiest superstructures of science 
are erected. 

Before entering, however, upon the proposed trial of our 
constitution, there are some preliminary questions of moment to 
be discussed. What, for instance, is it that constitutes the wel- 
fare of communities? Is it identified with the happiness of the 
individuais composing them? Does it, in that case, consist merely 
of security for their lives, personal liberty, property and physical 
enjoyme:ts, or does it include every thing requisite to improve 
their social nature, enlarge their intellectual powers, and exalt 
their moral dignity? To what extent is it possible for govern- 
ments to promote these objects? How far are they justified in 
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directing or controlling the pursuits of their citizens? In what 
eoncerns will their interference be dangerous or inexpedient? 
Are there any general principles applicable to the structure of all 
political systems? Is there any one form of government preferable 
to all others, or are there various political constitutions suitable 
to the different stages of society, and to the various characters, 
conditions, habits and opinions of different nations? 

To determine these important questions, the investigator is 
referred to the first principles of ethics; which form, in fact, the 
basis of every sound system of politics and jurisprudence; the 
foundation of the philosophy of universal law. He would consult, 
ef course, the most celebrated writers upon these subjects, such 
as Aristotle, Plato, Cicero, Machiavel, Hobbes, Grotius,* Puffen- 
dorf,t Locke, Montesquieu, Burlamaqui, Vattel,{ Mandeville, 
Hutcheson, Burke, Blackstone, Delolme,§ Payley,|| Godwin, 
Macintosh, Malthus,{ Gillies and Bentham, together with the best 
jurists of our own country. Nor would he altogether neglect such 
speculators as Harrington,** sir Thomas More,tt and Rosseau; for 


* Grotius, the first modern writer who reduced the law of nations to a 
system. 

{ Puffendorf, the author of a treatise on the law of nature and nations, 
more methodical and accurate, though less eloquent and learned than the 
work of Grotius. 

+ Vattel, the abridger of the voluminous Wolf. The abridgment has 
nearly superseded the original. Vattel is a clear and useful writer; though too 
fond of setting forth self-evident propositions with much parade of argu. 
ment; and of dressing up common-place political morality in poor, thread- 
bare, tawdry declamation. 

§ Delolme, a citizen of Geneva; author of an excellent philosophic es- 
say on the British constitution. 

| Payley, author of a well Known work on the principles of moral and 
political philosophy; a perspicuous writer, a forcible reasoner, a philosopher 
without presumption, a rational and hberal christian minister. 

q Malthus, author of the celebrated essay on the principle of population: 
a book which every political philosopher, as well as every political econo. 
mist should peruse with deep attention. 

** Harrington, the author of Oceana. 

++ Sir Thomas. More, author of Utopia; a curious little work, contain- 
ing many strange and some pleasant imaginations. It has supplied a distin- 
suishing epithet to all subsequent visionary political schemes. | 
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in the dreams and reveries of menof genius, bright visions often 
appear.—Besides all these, there are the founders and supporters of 
what is called the Scotch school; men who certainly possess great, 
various and shining talents, but who are too fond of appealing in 
all difficult cases from the ordinary tribunal of philosophy, to cer- 
tain arbitrary judges of their own appointment, styled MoRAL 
SENSE, and COMMON SENSE, and of whose will they pronounce 
themselves the infallible interpreters. 

Aristotle who stands at the head of our list, may be consi- 
dered as the father and master of political philosophy. He is in 
that science almost what Homer is in poetry. His reasoning’s are 
founded on accurate and extensive observation of human nature, 
and of the various governments which were known when he wrote: 
and they are still and ever will be applicable, in every age and 
country, in which men may be found in circumstances such as he 
describes. His natural philosophy was imperfect or erroneous, 
(he had but few facts to build it upon,) his logic, though valua- 
ble as a whole, is in many parts tedious, and in a few others use- 
less, or perhaps worse; but his treatises on ethics and politics 
will remain an everlasting monument of his wisdom and genius.* 
All who have acquired any permanent reputation by cultivating 
those branches of science, have followed in his steps. Cicero, in 
the political works of his which have escaped destruction, only ex- 
pands the opinions of the Stagirite. Machiavel,t the profound- 


* Cicero, with his usual justness, beauty, and magnificence of metaphor, 
calls the eloquence of Aristotle, the river of flowing gold.—(llud flumen 
orationis aureum fundens Aristoteles. ) 

+ Machiavel has been generally execrated for a work of his called “* The 
Prince,” in which he is charged with teaching princes how to enslave and 
oppress their subjects. He defends himself from the accusation as follows: 
* If any man will read over my book with impartiality and ordinary charity, 
he will easily perceive that it is not my intention to recommend that govern- 
ment or those men there described; much less to teach them to trample up- 
on laws, religion, good faith, and all that is sacred and venerable upon 
earth. If ]have been a little too exact in portraying these monsters, and 
drawn them to the life in all their lineaments and colours, I hope mankind 
will know them the better, and avoid them; my treatise being both a satire 


against them, and a true character of them.”—Letter in vindication. —The 


discourses on the first Decade of Livy are the ablest of the works of this 
learned, eloquent, and powerful writer. 
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est political philosopher of the middle ages, adopts his mode of 
mvestigation: and if Montesquieu had never departed from the 
precepts of the same illustrious guide, he would have avoided the 
errors of which he is but too justly accused, of being some- 
times obscure and indistinct in order to form antitheses and epi- 
grammatical sentences; and what is much worse, of admitting the 
extravagant relations of ignorant or prejudiced travellers, and 
even garbling the testimony of history, to support his own assum- 
ed principles of government and laws. 

There is another class of speculative inquirers, who have 
investigated these subjects with ability, but on a partial and limit- 
ed plan. They examine only those states of society—those po- 
litical specimens, if we may so call them—with which they hap- 
pen to be acquainted. Concerning these, they often reason well; 
but they are led by an injudicious zeal to generalize their conclu- 
sions. This is the great fault of Blackstone, Delolme, Gillies and 
most of the English political writers. Having satisfied themselves 
that a certain constitution is suitable for their own country, they, 
without hesitation, conclude that it must be fit for every other. 
According to them, king, lords, and commons would make the 
best of all possible governments, all over the world. Mr. Presi- 
dent Adams has fallen into a similar mistake. His work in de- 
fence of the constitutions of America comprises a great number 
of important facts, especially those relating to the Italian repub- 
lics of the middle ages; but his inferences from these facts, though 
possibly correct as to those states, were by no means applicable 
to the American commonwealths. A government of orders, how- 
ever expedient in Europe, cannot be formed in a country where 
no orders exist, and where it would require ages to create them. 
It would in fact be as difficult—perhaps we might say as imprac- 
ticable—to establish a mixed government like that of England, in 
the United States, as the democracy of these states in Tuscany, 
Genoa, or Naples. Ifa king and a nobility, selected in the best 
possible manner, were to be established in Pennsylvania—ycea, or 
in the grave, orderly commonweaith of Connecticut itself, I ap- 
prehend his majesty and their lordships would be laughed down 
the very first week of the first session of their first parliament. 
itis even questionable whether the British constitution could be 
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permanently established in any part of the world but Great Bri- 
tain itself. In most other countries either the crown supported 
by the peerage, or the house of commons, would soon obtain the 
sovereignty, and convert the government into an absolute monar- 
chy, or a democratic republic. An attempt to establish the Bri- 
tish form of government in Sicily has failed. In France they tried 
to set up something like it, which fell, without resistance, on the 
first attack. In Germany, perhaps, the new political experiments 
may be more successful. There, the privileged orders are firmly 
established, and the natural dispositions of the pcopie, and of their 
rulers, are congenial with that political moderation without which 
no mixed government can long subsist. 

Erroncous inferences of a similar kind have been made by most 
of the popular writers on the American and French revolutions. 
They too are anxious for the extension of their favourite system of 
government into all nations, without any reference to the condition 
of society, the distribution of property, the distinctions of rank, 
race or colour; or the diversities of religion, usages, sentiments, 
and opinions. According to these liberal but inconsiderate zea- 
lots, the only good government in the world is representative de- 
mocracy. Their error has prevailed widely, and produced fatal 
effects. It has contributed to afflict france for upwards of twenty 
years past with every variety of political evil. It has been one 
of the principal causes of the failure of freedom in Spain, and has 
greatly injured the most flourishing of her settlements in Ameri- 
ca. ‘The constitution adopted by the Spanish Cortes was, with 
but little modification, the royal democracy formed by the nation- 
al assembly of France in 1790 and 91, and subverted the follow- 
ing year. This form of government was still less suitable for 
Spain than for France. We all remember the catastrophe which 
similar follies produced in Saint Domingo. 

“ Perish the colonies rather than a principle!” exclaimed the 
presumptuous fanatic, who would lay his country in ruins rather 
than doubt his own infallibility. I confess I would rather believe 
that all the philosophers that ever lived were mistaken, than that a 
doctrine pregnant with such consequences could be just. “ Above 
all,” says Aristotle, “ the political philosopher ought most dili- 


gently to investigate that form of government adapted to man- 
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kind in general, circumstanced as they are commonly found to 
be; from the neglect of which inquiry, authors who have writ- 
ten well, have not written usefully. In all matters of practice, 
possibility is to be considered as well as perfection; and things 
easily accomplished are preferable to those barely possible. In 
Opposition to these maxims, projectors in politics content them- 
selves with devising arrangements adapted oniy to men formed 
and circumstanced agreeably to their mind and wish, the mere 
creations of their own fancy; or if they condescend to take les- 
sons from history, they are satisfied with recommending the 
Lacedemonian or some other approved government, without 
stopping to reflect whether the ordinary circumstances in which 
nations are placed, will ever allow them to imitate such admired 
models.’’* 

There is yet a third description of theoretical politicians, 
such as those spoken of by Aristotle, who frame their systems 
without regard to facts or experience, setting up what they term 
their own right reason, (or as a Scotch schoolman might term it, 
the POLITICAL SENSE) as the foundation of all political philosophy. 

At the head of this class stands Plato, one of the most re- 
nowned philosophers of antiquity; the pupil of Socrates, the in- 
structor of Aristotle, universally admired and applauded; denomi- 
nated divine, from his exalted conceptions of religion; and for the 
beauty, richness, and sweetness of his eloquence, distinguished by 


* Arist. de Rep. lib. iv. c. 1. I have adopted here the translation of 
Dr. Gillies, vol. 2. p. 280. It is partly abridged, and partly paraphrastic; 
but it gives, I think, the substance of the author’s meaning clearly and ele- 
gantly. In the chapter from which the passage is taken, there are some eb- 
scurities, and some repetitions, owing no doubt to the very imperfect state 
in which the author’s text now appears.—To prevent misapprehension, those 
who peruse Aristotle, or indeed any of the Greek writers, whether in the ori- 
ginal or in translations, should bear in mind, that the word “ democracy” 
was always understood by the Greeks to denote a government in which the 
sovereign power is vested in an aggregate assembly of all the free citizens 
of the state, and «xercised, wholly or in chief part, by them in their pro- 
per persons. The remarks of those writers are therefore not always appli- 
cable to the American republic. They would perhaps describe our system 
as “democracy exercised by delegation.” 
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the appellation of the Athenian Bee.* His moral system was 
founded upon his religious opinions, and his political system on 
his sentiments of morality. His great object seems to have been 
to raise the mind to the most sublime ideas of the Supreme be- 
ing, and the purest sentiments of virtue. According to him vir- 
tue depends on the knowledge of the Deity; and this divine know- 
ledge is the standard of every thing good, becoming, or lovely in 
life. This virtue he proposes, not merely as the means of felici- 
ty, but as the proper end and aim of our existence. For its at- 
tainment reason is enthroned, as the absolute sovereign of the 
soul, which is itself of divine origin, an emanation of God, and 
all the passions must be held in compicte subjection to that sove- 
reign’s sway. To exalt men to this ideal perfection is the pur- 
pose of Plato’s imaginary republic. Its citizens are in a perpetu- 
al state of discipline and tuition. All their private affections must 
yield to the public welfare. Nothing impure may approach them. 
They must not sce, hear, or read any thing by which their piety, 
their fortitude, or their love of justice may be impaired. Hesiod 





and Homer, and generally all the poets who take liberties with 
the characters of the gods, imputing to them unjust actions, or 
unworthy passions, with those who might inspire the terror of 
death by their lively descriptions of the torments of the damned, 
are banished from the schools and libraries of this community. 
Livery thing is regulated with exactness, and innovation strictly 
pronibited.t Ina word, the people are to be fashioned for the re- 
public, instead of the republic being accommodated to the people. 
Such a state is evidently rather imagined for contemplation 
than calculated for use. ‘This Plato himself admits, as appears 
from the following passage at the conclusion of the ninth book of 
his Republic. ‘ f understand indeed that what you have said re- 
lates to the republic which we have formed in our discourse, and 
which I believe exists no where upon earth. But perhaps the 
exemplar or model of it exists in heaven, conspicuous to him 
who shall desire to behold it, and to regulate himself according 


to it, by contemplating its perfection.” 


* “Errare meherculé malo”—exclaimed Cicero—* cum Platone, quam 


cum istis yera seritire.” 


{ Plato de Rep. passim. 
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Although this work consists principally of the delightful vi- 
sions of an exalted imagination, soaring above the condition of a 
fallen nature and a corrupted world, and aspiring to restore man 
to that perfect and happy state in which the revelations of religion 
and the traditions of history and poetry represent him as having 
been originally placed by his beneficent Creator, and thence indul- 
ging the fond hope of forming a community which should present 
an image of heaven upon earth; although so large a portion of the 
work is devoted to philosophical castle-building, (if it be not pro- 
fanation thus to speak of the contemplations of Piato,) it neverthe- 
less contains many passages of most excellent propriety and beauty, 
the eloquent effusions of wisdom, elevated by religious hope, pu- 
rified by virtue, and invigorated by genius. The picture in the 
eighth and ninth books, of a tyrant’s character, of his guilt and tur- 
pitude, of his madness and misery, of the crimes and the horrors 
that surround him, is at once correct, glowing, and terrific. It is 
the portrait not merely of Phalaris or Dionysius, but of every exc- 
crable tyrant that ever did, or ever will exist. 

Far different from this bright and amiable enthusiast, was 
Hobbes of Malmesbury, the speculative partisan of undisguised 
despotism. Yet he too is distinguished, as a writer, for ingenuity 
aml force. The ground-work of his odious system, is formed by 
these assumptions:* That men are impelled to form societies 
through fear only; that in a state of nature, all men have a de- 
sire and will to hurt each other; that it is a state of mere war of 
all men against all men; of war perpetual in its own nature, and 
which cannot even be ended by victory, in regard to the equality 
of those that strive and those that remain; that in that state all 
men have equal rights te all things, each to do what he would, 
and against whom he thought fit, and to possess, use, and enjoy 
all what he would or could get; that in it there is a dominion of 
passions, war, fear, poyerty, slovenliness, solitude, barbarism, ig- 
norance and cruelty; in a word, he holds that men are endued by 
nature with the dispositions of wild beasts, most ferocious and ma- 
lignant. 

It is quite evident that the men whom Hobbes describes are 
not such men as are generally found inthe world. They resemble 


* Philosophical rudiments concerning government and society. 
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rather the /ouft-garou, the man-wolf, feigned by the nursery poets, 
to amuse or terrify children. With such materials for a state, it 
is no wonder that he forms a government fit only for a herd of ty- 
gers, if the tyger were a political animal. The principles on which 
he rears his political Pandemonium, though very incorrect in the 
extent in which he maintains them, do nevertheless bear some re- 
semblance to the truth. The radical faliacy of his doctrine consists 
in predicating of a/7 men that fell disposition which appertains 
only to some men, and to several (perhaps to most) communities: 
or, to speak logically, in drawing a general conclusion from par- 
ticular premises, or in forming a vitious syllogism, in which the pre- 
mises and the conclusion have no necessary connexion. He attri- 
butes to the whole human race the character of those renowned ho- 
micides and robbers of the ancient world, whom he thus, in strong 
lines and glowing colours, delineates: “ What a beast of prey was 
the Roman people, whilst with its conquering eagles it erected its 
proud trophies so far and wide over the world, bringing the Afri- 
cans, the Asiatics, the Macedonians, and the Achzans, with many 
other despoiled nations, into a specious bondage, with the pre- 
tence of preferring them to be denizens of Rome; so that if Cato’s 





saying were a wise one, ’twas every whit as wise that of Pontius 
Telesinus, who, flying about with open mouth through all the 
companies of his army, in that famous encounter which he had 
with Sylla, cried out, that Rome herself, as wellas Sylla, was to be 


razed, for that there would always be wolves and depredators of 


their liberty, unless the forest that lodged them were grubbed up 
by the roots.””* 

Mandeville, the celebrated author of the Fable of the Bees, 
a writer of considerable force, pleasantry, and vivacity, was the 
chief founder of a system at once fallacious and dangerous, which 
might properly be stigmatized as the system ofimmorality. It was 
built on this political paradox, that “ private vices are public 
benefits.” The sophistry by which he endeavours to support this 
pernicious proposition, consists in drawing a general conclusion 
from a few questionable or extraordinary facts; in making the ex- 
ceptions the foundation of the general rule. He dwells particular- 
ly on those vices whose consequences appear the least injurious te 


+ Epistle dedicatory to the earl of Devonshire. 
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society, and represents them, in relation to their effects, as fair 
specimens of all the rest. He is also mistaken concerning the na- 
ture of a public benefit. Avarice, for example, he considers as a 
beneficial vice, because it tends to augment the public riches. He 
forgets that man is a moral as well as a physical being, and that 
much more detriment arises from the sordid corruptions and abo- 
minations engendered by avarice, than any accumulation of pro- 
perty can compensate. He agrees, however, in this instance, 
with that numerous and influential class who think that the chief 
purpose of government is to promote the wealth of nations; who 
regard man as a machine designed to hew wood and draw water, 
or at best as an animated steam engine, or intellectual spinning 
jenny; and who despise all institutions whose object is “ to raise 
the genius orto mend the heart.”— Mandeville is supported too in 
his favourable opinion of luxury in its utmost extent, by most of 
the modern political economists, French, Scotch, and English. 
They reason correctly as to its influence in giving activity to ma- 
nufaciures and food to commerce; but they do not reflect that 
while it thus augments the wealth and splendour of a nation, it 
gradually saps the foundations of its liberty, its virtue, and its 
ylory. 

Without the brilliant eloquence of the divine Plato, or the 
powertul logic of the detestable Hobbes, or the lively humour of 
the licentious Mandeville, though with considerable talents and in- 
geenuity, Mr. Gedwin, in our own age, has endeavoured to deserve 
well of mankind, by inventing, for their edification, a political 
system entirely new. It is founded on two principles, both of them 
gratuitous and erroneous. The first is that every individual should 
contribute every thing in his power to the benefit of the whole, 
without preferring the welfare or preservation of his parents, his 
relatives or benefactors to the general good of all mankind. The 
principle is stated on the broadest ground, without any disguise or 
concealment. “ The illustrious archbishop of Cambray,’’ says 
this philosopher, “ was of more worth than his valet, and there are 
few of us that would hesitate to pronounce if his palace were in 
flames, and the life of only one of them could be preserved, which 
of the two ought to be preferred.”—“ Supposing I had been my- 
selfthe valet, I ought to have chosen to dic, rather than that Fe- 
VOL, VI. 3 @ 
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‘fhelon shouid have died.””— Supposing the valet had been my bro- 
ther, my father, or my benefactor. This would not alter tie truth 
of the proposition. The life of Fenelon would still be more valua- 
ble than that of the valet, and justice, pure unadulterated justice, 
would still have preferred that which was most valuable. Justice 
would have taught me to save the life of Fenelon at the expense of 
the other. What magic is there in the pronoun ‘ my’ to overturn 
the decisions of impartial truth?) My brother or my father may be 
a fool, or a profligate, malicious, lying, or dishonest. If they be, 
of what consequence is it that they are mine?”’*—“ I am bound to 
do for the general weal every thing in my power.” +—* In the 
same manner as my property I hold my person as a trust in behalf 
of mankind. Iam bound to employ my talents, my understanding, 
my strength, and my time for the production of the greatest quan- 
tity of general goou.’t-—“ We have in reality nothing that is, 
Strictly speaking, our own.’’§ 

When any thing new or extraordinary is advanced, the burden 
of proof rests upon the propounder. Where then, we may ask, 
does Mr. Godwin find, or on what does he found, the iniyuitous 
obligation that would load us with duties, while it deprived us of 
every right; that would devote our persons, our possessions, and 
our faculties to the gratuitous service of unknown millions with 
whom we could have very little, if any, communication? A prin- 
ciple which would thus require us to sacrifice or neglect our own 
immediate happiness, and that of every one endeared to us by na- 
tural affections, and to give ourselves up, without motive or bene- 
fit, to be the perpetual slaves ofa thankless world, is abhorred by 
our feelings and rejected by our reason. It is not found in any 
system of sane morality, nor among the precepts of natural or re- 
fealed religion. Mankind never did, and in their present state 
they never can, conform their conduct to such a principle: nor is 
it desirable they ever should. For if they did, every one would 
quit his own business to attend to that of all other people. He 
Would abandon what he was acquaintcd with, to intermeddle with 
what he knew nothing about. He would neglect the welfare ofa 


* Political Justice, vol. 1. p. 113 and 114, first American from the second 
London edition, corrected. 
{ Vol. 1. p. 118. + Wol. Lp. 119. § Yok Lp. 139. 
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being whose wants and wishes he knew and felt, to cater for the 
general good of muititudes of whose tastes and desires he 
must aiways be ina great measure ignorant.—Itaque omnes ani- 























Mantes, ipsa ducenta natura, commoda sua defendunt: et ideg 
justicia,* si alienis utilitatibus conusuiat, suas negligat, stultitia est. 
dicenda.-— Cicero. Frag. de Republica. Lib. 3. Universal seifish- 
ness would be far less pernicious to the worid than this universal, 
impertinent, tormenting, benevolence. With the help of this sit 
gie principie, Mr. Godwin would annihilate not only ail the rights, 
but almost all the virtues hitnerto held sacred among men. Fides 
lity to our engagements would be no longer meritorious. “I ober 
serve,” says he, “ that promises are absolutely considered an evil, 
and stand in opposition to the genuine and wholesome exercise af 
al intellectual nature.”’+ “ If, therefore, right motives and a pure: 
intention are constituent parts of virtue, promises are clearly at vaz. 
riance with virtue.’’} “ Ifthen every shilling of our own property 
and every faculty of our mind have already received their destina- 
tion from the principles of unalterable justice, promises have, 
scarcely an atom of ground upon which they can properly and le- 
gitimately be called upon to decide.’’§ Filial piety, aud all those en- 
dearing affections which spring from gratitude would be criminal; 
for they are our unjust preferences of our parents and our benefac; 
tors from some other considerations than their “ importance to the 
general weal.”’ “ Gratitude, therefore, if by gratitude we under- 
stand a sentiment of preference towards another, upon the ground 
of my having been the subject of his benefits, is no part either of jus- 
tice or virtue.”’|] Our philosopher should have gone still further. He 
should have pronounced the condemnation of patriotism as well as 
gratitude For patriotism is only gratitude upon a grand scale.— 
“ Whatever,” says he, “ deviates from the law of justice, though 
it should be in the too much done in favour of some individual of 
some fart of the general whole, is so much subtracted from the 
general stock, is so much of adso/ute injustice.” If then I may 
not prefer my father or benefactor to another man, why should F 
prefer my country to another nation? If I ought to abandon my 
parent to the flames, in order to preserve a person of superiof 


* Silicet, Justitia politica Godwiniensis. ¢ Pol. Just. vol. 1. p. 164; 
« Ditto, ditto. § Vol.1.165. {| Pol. Just. vol. 1.p. 115. J Ditto,vol. 7. 
p. 120. 
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worth and usetulness, why should I not desert my country in the 
hour of her utmost need, to serve another which I may deem 
more deserving of the whole family of mankind? Nay, if my 
country engage ina pursuit which I believe to be unjust, [ am 
bound not only to abandon but to oppose her. Patriotism, in 
such circumstances, would be a crime; treason a positive duty 
prescribed by this system of political justice. What magic is there 
im the pronoun * my,” to reverse, in the case of my country any 
more than in that of my parent, the judgment of impartial truth’— 
And thus Mr. Godwin’s grand object, to establish public virtue, 
is overthrown by the very means he uses for its support. He 
stands inextricably entangled in the meshes of his own cobweb. 

Ail these wretched paradoxes proceed from the perversion of 
a legitimate theory. The principle of utility, rightly understood, 
is indeed the foundation of morals and legislation. The rules of 
genuine morality are founded on their tendency to promote private 
and public welfare; our own well being, with that of our family, 
our friends, our country, and generally all the rest of mankind 
Within the reach of our beneficence. This beneficial tendency is 
the ultimate test of the morality of our actions; but it cannot, I 
think, produce sufficient motive of action. 

The second of his radical principles is, that reason may afford 
sufficient motive to actuate men in every case, without having re- 
course to the stimulus of any passion whatever, except, indeed, 
his own extra-natural passion for promoting impartially the ge- 
neral good of the whole human race. On this point his sincerity 
is, as usual, frank and magnanimous, as will abundantly appear 
from the following passages of his work. “ The last perfection of 
this feeling | disinterestedness | consists in that state of mind which 
bids us rejoice as fully in the good that is done by others, as if it 
were done by ourselves. The man who has attained to this im- 
provement will be actuated neither by interest nor ambition, the 
love of honour nov the love of fame. He has a duty, indeed, obli- 
ging him to seek the good of the whole; but that good is his only 
object.”*—“ The love of fame is no doubt a delusion. This, 
like every other delusion, will take its turn to be detected and 
abjured.”—“ We ought to love nothing but a substantial happi- 
ness.”— If there be any principle more substantial than the rest, 


* Political Justice, vol. 1. p. 342. 
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it is justice, &c.”’——“ It is impossible we should want motives, se 
long as we see clearly how multitudes and ages may be benefit- 
ed by our exertions,” &c.—“ This will be the general passion, 
and all will be animated by the example of all.”’* “ The gratifi- 
cations of sense please at present by their imposture. We soon 
learn to despise the mere animal function,” &c.—“ The men, 
therefore, whom we are supposing to exist, when the earth shall 
refuse itself to a more extended population, will probably cease 
to propagate. They wiil no longer have any motive, either of er- 
ror or reason, to induce them.”’—“ Every man will seek, with in- 
effable ardour, the good of all.’’+ 

The principle thus asserted seems, as I understand it, to in- 
volve a speculative absurdity. To determine the precepts of this 
universal justice, which is to promote the good of the whole hu- 
man race, impartially and indiscriminately, we can employ no 
other faculty of the mind but our reason. Our reason may enable 
us to know justice; but something else is requisite to induce us te 
do justice.—Reason is that faculty of the human mind by which 
man deduces one proposition from another. By reason we exa- 
mine, we compare, we calculate, we doubt, we assent or dssent: 
but nothing of all this will ever set us in motion. For this purpose 
we must feel a desire of some pleasure, or an aversion from some 
pain. “ Nature,’ says the genuine philosopher, Jeremy Bentham, 
‘has placed mankind under the governance of two sovereign mas- 
ters, fain and fileasure. It is for them alone to peint out what we 
ought to do, as well as to determine what we shall do. Onthe 
one hand, the standard of right and wrong; on the other, the chain 
of causes and effects are fastened to their throne. They govern 
us in all we do, in all we say, in all we think. Every effort we 
ean make to throw off our subjection will serve but to demon- 
strate and confirm it. In words a man may pretend to abjure their 
empire: but in reality he will remain subject to it all the while.” 
—The passions, under which term may be comprehended all our 
strong desires and aversions, supply us with powerful motives; 
reason gives law to theirdominion. We are impelled by passion; 


reason can only serve as our guide. Reason is the helm; the pas- 


* Political Justice, vol. 2. pp. 355 and 356. + Vol. 2. pp. 384 and 385. 
¢ Introduction to the principles of morals and legislation, p. 1. 
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sions and affections are the moving power of the mind. The men 
ef Mr. Godwin, if men of pure abstract intellect could be formed, 
would not act, but meditate. They would need no government 
at all. What could induce them to disturb each other’s reveries? 
Having no natural passions or affections, they could have neither 
virtues nor vices, and consequently no motive to hurt or serve each 
ether.—How the inhabitants of the unknown world may be actua- 
ted, we can only, from the light of reason, conjecture; but this we 
know, that the strong judgment of our great poet gives ardent 
motives to the beings of his imagination. His angels are incited 
by the love, his demons by the hatred of God; and the motives of 
both are sufficiently intelligible. The inhabitants of heaven love 
their Creator for the ineffable felicity which they enjoy from his 
bounty; the spirits of hell abhor him for the dreadful sufferings 
which they endure from his justice. 

As for the factitious passion of promoting impartially the gene- 
ral good of the whole world, and which, by the aid of mere reason, 
is to become, in the Godwinian millenium, the universal induce- 
ment, I doubt whether such a passion for the unseen, unknown, in- 





distinct totality, or majority of mankind, can ever influence any 
considerable portion of the human race. Some men, indeed, are 
impelled occasionally by strange, whimsical, unaccountable de- 
sires. Pygmalion took a fancy to a statue; Narcissus became en- 
amoured of htsown shadow; and Endymion fell in love with the 


moon. Inlike manner a metaphysical calculator, who mistakes 


intelligence for virtue; who parcels his philanthropy among man- 
kind according to the rule of three; who could express the pre- 
cise value of his patriotism by a simple equation, founded on the 
ratio of the population of his own country to that of the universe— 
such a person, on casting up the census of the inhabitants of some 
great empire, of China for example, might perhaps be able to work 
himself into a fit of arithmetical enthusiasm for the welfare of 


that remote and populous nation, But this zeal, supported by no 


natural feeling, would prove only an orgasm, brief and unfruitful. 

I have confined my attack of this system to the foundation on 
which it rests; to those principles which, under the plausible and 
seducing appearance of extensive and disinterested benevolence, 
are incompatible with the esistence of freedom or virtue. There 
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are: many other subjects in the work, such as the omnipotence of 
truth, the impropriety of marriage, the injustice of property, the 
omnipotence of mind over matter, the indefinite duration, if not 
the immortality of man in this world, which I pass by. On these 
points the author’s notions are either so indistinct or so excessive- 
ly absurd as to elude the grasp of argument.—And thus much 
for the far-famed Godwinian, or, as it has been called, the new 
English system of political philosophy; a system which would de- 
prive man of all the valuable rights, all the vigorous passions, all 
the animating desires, all the amiable virtues, all the endearing 
affections of his nature; leaving him a poor, cold, heartless, mu- 
tilated abortion, hardly fit for Swift’s island of Laputa, or Milton’s 
paradise of fools. 

The sound political philosopher who would investigate tho- 
roughly our federal constitution, must proc: ed in a manner the 
very reverse of that pursued by the fabricators of these baseless 
edifices. Instead of adopting some favourite theory, and then en- 
deavouring to fit facts to it, he will, like Aristotle, collect and an- 
alize all the moral and political facts he can learn, and found his 
theory upon them. Observation and experience must form the 
only basis of his system. He must be guided, as far as the na- 
ture of the subject will permit,* by the strict rules of the inductive 
philosophy, so admirably explained by Bacon, and so successfully 


* The restriction here suggested wiil occur on reflection to every phi- 
losophic reasoner. The properties and operations of those things which are 
the objects of the physical sciences are fixed, and invariable; a»d the laws of 
nature by which they are regulated are unifofm, and generally evident. But 
the mind of man, which is the object of every branch of the moral science, 
is so infinitely diversified, so apparently irregular and capricious, that its 
operations can seldom be calculated with absolute certainty. The gold and 
the electric fluid found in America will give, on experiment, the same results 
as the gold and the electric fluid of Europe, of Africa or Asia. But what 
endless differences between the men of those continents, and even between 
the men of the same nation and the same city. Nay, the very same man will 
vary extremely according to the circumstances in which he may be placed. 
A Frenchman who has always dwelt in Languedoc is full of gayety, vivacity 
and ardour. But let him be naturalized some years in Amsterdam, or Dant- 
zick, and he will become as it were a new being: he will sink perhaps into a 
cold and gloomy calculator. The inferences deducille from this distinction, 
ave too obvious te be insisted upen. 
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exemplified by Newton and his followers in the physical sciences, 
and by Reid and Stewart in that important branch of the philoso- 
phy of the human mind, the theory of the formation of ideas.* 
“ He must pry into the secret recesses of the human heart, and 
become weil acquainted with the whole moral world.”’+ He will 
consult the most celebrated poets and orators; whose works are the 
authentic records of the general opinions, and moral sentiments of 
mankind. He will carefully examine the principles of human na- 
ture, first as he is conscious of them in his own breast, then from 
his observation of other men, and next from the universal history 
ef the human race. The histories of the two great nations of an- 
tiguity, as told by the ancient historians themselves, (who draw 
living pictures of whatever they describe,) will demand his pecu- 
liar attention. Next to these, perhaps, in importante, is the 
“ strange eventful history” of the last forty years. “ More impor- 
tant and terrible instrucuon has of late been condensed within the 
short compass of a few years, than in the usual course of human 
affairs is scattered over the history of many ages.”{ While en- 
gaged in these researches, he will examine the different kinds of 
government which have existed in the world, observing their 
form and structure, the circumstances in which they were estab- 
lished, and above all the effects which they produced. He will more 
particularly investigate the governments of those free states which 
have been distinguished for long maintaining the rights of their 
eitizens and their own independence, and the constitutions of all 
those republican confederacies of which any authentic accounts 
remain. He wil] endeavour to derive lessons from the felicity, as 
well as from the misfortunes of those states; by inquiring whether 
there is such a resemblance between their circumstances and ours, 
as might induce us to pursue the measures which rendered them 
prosperous, or avoid those which occasioned their destruction. He 
will take aclose as well asa comprehensive view of the history of 


* Those rules have also been lately applied in a very happy manner by 
Allison in his Essay on Taste. They have led him to the delightful sources 
of the sublime and beautiful, till then never satisfactorily explored. 


+ Bolingbroke, Study of Hist. 


+ Mackintosh. Discourse on the Study of tle Law of Nature and Nations 
page 30, third edit. 
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this country, accurately marking the condition, character and man- 
ners of its first European settlers, and tracing them through the 
different stages of their advancement, up to the epoch of the re- 
volutionary war. He will then consider the old confederacy and 
remark how far it was efficient and wherein defective. Thus 
prepared, he might undertake the investigation of our federal con- 
stitution with advantage; carefully analyzing each of its branches, 
and minutely inspecting all its operations. He would inquire 
whether it had fulfilled completely the purposes for which it had 
been instituted. If it appeared to have failed in any respect, he 
would endeavour to find out whether the failure were occasioned 
by the constitution, or only proceeded from “ the ill-administration 
of a well-established government:”* and if from the latter, whe- 
ther the fault lay in the rulers or in the people; whether in any 
defect for which human wisdom could provide a remedy, or in 
the inherent, incurable imperfection of human nature: and even if 
the fault could be clearly traced up to the political system itself, 
whether the resulting evils were so great as to justify the hazard 
of innovation. Yet more, it might appear that although our go- 
vernment is well adapted to our actual circumstances, it may not 
be so suitable for us in that state to which by a powerful impulse 
we are fast advancing: it would then become requisite to inquire 
by what legitimate means, without convulsion or violence, that 
government could be gradually modified so as to be always con- 
genial with our condition; or, whether the society itself could by 
any provisions of a sagacious foresight, be preserved in a condi- 
tion congenial to the government as it now subsists? Debet enim 
constituta sic esse civitas, ut zterna sit. Itaque nullus interitus 
est reipublicz naturalis, ut hominis, in quo mors non modo neces- 
saria est, verum etiam optanda perszpe. Civitas autem cum tol- 
litur, deletur, extinguitur, simile est quodammodo, ut magnis par- 
va conferamus, ac si omnis hic mundus intereat ac concidat.—Ci- 
cero. Frag. de Rep. L. 3. 

Never was the philosophic eye presented with a richer pros- 
pect than that of which I have just sketched the outline. The 
rise and progress of the British provinces in America, and their 
establishment as sovereign states, are, in fact, the most remarka- 


* Hobbes. 
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ble and truly illustrious, and, if the future consequences be taken 
into consideration, the most important events of modern history. 
In contemplating them, we behold the animating spectacle of a 
small but enterprising people encountering innumerable hardships 
and perils; obtaining at first a precarious settlement, and soon af- 
terwards security and competence; then claiming and asserting 
entire independence and absolute sovereignty, and acquiring those 
proud possessions after a contest, distinguished as the most glori- 
ous struggle for civil and political liberty which the world ever 
witnessed; and finally establishing a combined federative and na- 
tiona] republic, able to contend courageously against the most 
powerful empire upon earth. 

The effects of our political institutions are still more remarka- 
ble than their extraordinary structure. We have suffered, it is 
true, some grievances; but personal, or what is still more surpri- 
sing, judicial outrages have been rarely committed by any party. 
In this respect our commonwealths have been eminently distin- 
guished. Forin the period of the twenty-five years that have elap- 
sed since the French revolution burst out, during which our politi- 
cal dissentions were embittered by every thing that could provoke 
hatred and inflame anger, and our enraged partics, sometimes nearly 
balanced, and the ruling party sometimes far more numerous than 
their adversaries, maintained against each other an incessant and 
irritating opposition; in the midst of revolutions by which the whole 
civilized world was convulsed, our citizens, often harassed by the 
conflicting nations, their partisans disturbing the country by their 
intrigues, and giving additional aliment to our own native and pe- 
culiar animosities, which were still further envenomed by a bitter 
periodical press;—during ali this period, and in all these circum- 
stances of unparalleled excitement and exasperation, fewer per- 
sonal or judicial outrages were perpetrated throughout the whole 
confederated republic, than a single city of ancient Greece has 
suffered in the tumults of a single day. 

A state of things which has produced such admirabie results 
ought not to be rashly endangered. It would afford a Speculation 
at once useful and delightful, to consider the causes which have 
hitherto exempted the commonwealths of the new world from the 
usual excesses of popular government. Among those causes we 


must unquestionably assign the first rank to our well-combined 
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political constitutions; but there are other causes of powerful 
operation, which have not yet, I believe, been urged with the em- 
phasis due to their importance. Among the most efficient of these 
I estimate the influence of the Christian religion (maintained in pu- 
rity and in freedom) in promoting mutual charity and forbearance; 
and a venerable remnant of the sentiment of chivalry, which often 
compels the fiercest factionist to observe the decorum and courtesy 
of a gentleman; and the harmonizing tendency of an unrestrained 
commercial intercourse; and the mildness of character and man- 
ners arising from the extensive diffusion of learning by means of 
the press; and, in fine, the inestimable privilege of the trial by ju- 
ry, ashield for innocence, impregnable when supported by religion 
and honour. It would require much time and reflection to inves- 
tigate thoroughly this very interesting topic of the philosophy of 
human affairs. 

Some have supposed that we owe in a great measure our free- 
dom and tranquillity to the resemblance, in form and structure, 
between our federal government and the government of Great 
Britain. This appears to me a flat mistake. No such resemblance 
can in truth be traced. We have not, nor can we form, such 
checks as exist in the government of Great Britain. But we have 
other checks, moral, political, and, if the expression is allowable, 
statistical, which are abundantly sufficient, if well arranged, to 
maintain, and I trust perpetuate our rights. We have in each 
state all the different interests, rural and urban, agricultural, me- 
chanical, mercantile, and professional, which are necessary to form 
a well regulated polity. The interests of all the states are suffi- 
ciently identified to induce them in general to co-operate in sup- 
porting the federal government.—Whiie at the same time there 
exists such a diversity of conditions, characters, habits, and opi- 
nions, such an opposition of political claims, and such mutual jea- 
lousies between the principal sections, and ina less degree be- 
tween the several states of the union, as will strongly induce them 
to resist each other’s undue ambition when necessary, in order to 
maintain their own and their people’s rights. These oppositions 
and jealousies contribute to preserve, not only the independence 
of all the states, but the freedom of all our citizens; the govern- 
ment and people of each state affording a security, or at least a 
strong check against the tyranny of the governments of the neigh- 
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bouring states.— Without union there could be no government; 
without opposition there would be no liberty.*—They who would 
destroy those oppositions and jealousies, have yet to learn the first 
principles of political philosophy. Those oppositions and jealou- 
sles may serve, better perhaps than different ranks and classes, 
to form checks and balances to secure us against usurpation.— 
Remove those state and sectional oppositions and jealousies, and 
our confederacy of free republics may be soon converted into a 
consolidated despotic empire. 

As for the federal government itself, whose high authority 
has often excited the apprehensions of the friends of freedom, if 
it cannot be so constructed that its different branches might ef- 
fectually and advantageously restrain each other, we have to con- 
trol that government the legislatures of the several states, the 
chosen guardians of their rights, whose own natural feelings of 
jealousy and pride, create an interest in their minds, identified 
with the fulfilment of this part of their duty: to keep these legis- 
latures within bounds, we have, besides the federal government 
itself, materials for as excellent a judiciary as ever adorned the 
benches of Westminster Hall, and for juries who understand 
their duties as well as their rights. We have besides a pious, 
learned and active clergy, of various sects and denominations, 
most of them, (however differing in speculative doctrines,) uni- 
ting in the courageous assertion of christian morals; while all 
these authorities and functionaries are constantly watched by a 
free press, and alternately guided and controlled by an independent 
and enlightened public opinion—by the censorial power of a peo- 
ple animated with the love of their country and of freedom, who ac- 
knowledge the authority of conscience as well as law, and who in 
the exercise of the sovereignty with which their constitutions ex- 
pressly invest them, have displayed unparalleled moderation. 

The proposed investigation would require immense labour; 
but its reward would be the establishment on an immovabie ba- 
sis of the principles of the philosophy of universal law. By uni- 
versal law I mean not only the sciences of ethics and politics, b \t 
all that immense portion of jurisprudence depending upon im- 


* La division seule, c’est ’anarchie; Punion seule, c’est le despotisme.— 


M. Sieves. From his pamphlet, if I recollect right, concerning Le Tiers Etat. 
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mutable principles, and susceptible of moral demonstration. The 
portion of general law comprised within this description forms, in 
fact, the far greater part of the code of every civilized state which 
is founded on the institutions of marriage and property. Those 
who have not been accustomed to compare the codes of such 
states, would be surprised to find how nearly they coincide im all 
their important precepts and decisions, in matters in which their 
governments take no unworthy interest. 

The philosophy of law, in the extent here contemplated, 
may in some respects be considered as almost a new science. The 
truths which it would unfold, are of the utmost importance to 
mankind, though little flattering to the presumption of sophistry 
or the pride of power. Perhaps it might be proved to the high- 
est degree of moral certainty, that systems of government are the 
legitimate offspring of time and circumstances, and ought not, 
if it were even practicable, to be set aside or mangled at our plea- 
sure; that there is an active energy, as well as an inert force, in 
societies which resists the establishment of governments wholly 
unfit for them; that the precepts of general law are as certain as 
the nature of the things and relations on which it is founded; in 
a word, that our Omnipotent Maker is our Legislator, and that 
the notion of Minos, and Rhadamanthus, and other ancient law- 
givers, that laws were originally communicated to man from hea- 
ven, is only fable beautifully supporting and illustrating philosophy. 

The laws of divine original of which I now speak, must be 
carefully distinguished from those local ordinances arising out 
of statistical circumstances, and from those general regulations 
which the different forms of government and the various condi- 
tions of society may require to be greatly diversified. The high 
and transcendent Laws of which I now speak, are those which 
support the sacred institutions of marriage and property, on which 
the preservation, the order and the happiness of society chiefly 
depend; and those which fix the force and obligations of contracts, 
maintaining among mankind, in their ordinary transactions, good- 
faith, regularity, and security. “ Almost all the relative duties of 
human life will be found more immediately or more remotely to 
arise out of the two great institutions of property and marriage.’’* 


* Sir James Mackintosh. Dis. on the study of the Law of Nat. &c. p. 42. 
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“They convert the selfish as well as the social passions of our 
nature into the firmest bands of a peaceable and orderly inter- 
course; they change the sources of discord into principles of quiet, 
they discipline the most ungovernable, they refine the grossest, 
and they exalt the most sordid propensities; they become the per- 
petual fountain of all that strengthens, and preserves and adorns 
society; they nourish the individual, and they perpetuate the race. 
As they were at first the sole authors of all civilization, so they 
must forever continue its sole protectors. They alone make the 
society of man with his fellows delightful, or secure, or even tole- 
rable. Every argument and example, every opinion and practice 
which weakens their authority, tends also to dissolve the fellow- 
ship of the human race, to replunge men into that state of help- 
less ferocity, and to condemn the earth to that unproductive wild- 
ness, from which they were both originally raised, by the pow- 
er of these sacred principles; which animate the activity of ex- 
ertion and yet mitigate the fierceness of contest, which move 
every plough and feed every mouth, and regulate every household 
and rear every child; which are the great nourishers and guar- 
dians of the world.’’t 

It is this immutable Law which the philosophic orator thus 
defines and describes: “ Est quidem vera lex, recta ratio, mature 
congruens, diffusa in omnes, constans, sempiterna, que vocet ad 
officium jubendo, vetando a fraude deterreat”—“ Huic legi neque 
abrogari fas est, neque derogari ex hac aliquid licet, neque tota 
abrogari potest. Nec vero aut per senatum aut per populum 
solvi hac lege possumus. Neque est querendus explanator aut 
interpres ejus alius. Nec erit alia lex Rome, alia Athenis, alia 
nunc, alia posthac, sed et omnes gentes et omni tempore una lex 
et sempiterna, et immortalis continebit, unusque erit communis 
quasi magister et imperator omnium Deus.  Ille legis hujus in- 
ventor, disceptator, lator, cui qui non parebit ipse se fugiet et na- 
turam hominis aspernabitur, atque hoc ipso licet maximas pznas 
etiamsi cetera supplicia que putantur effugerit—Cicero de Re- 
publica, Fragm. lib. 3. , 

It is of this eternal Law that Hooker, in a strain of sublime 
enthusiasm worthy of an inspired hierophant of the true religion, 


+ Sir James Mackintosh Dis. on the study of the Law of Nat. &c. p. 45 
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and which Plato himself might have envied, thus speaks: “ of Law 
there can be no less acknowledged, than that her seat is the bosom 
of God, her voice the harmony of the world; all things in heaven 
and earth do her homage, the very least as feeling her care, the 
greatest as not exempted from her power; both angels and men, 
and creatures of what condition soever, though each in different 





sort and manner, yet all with uniform consent admiring her as the 
mother of their peace and joy.”—Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity, book 1. Vid. Hooker’s works, p. 34. Edit. 1723. 

The nature, the sources, and the sanctions of this sovereign 
Law, are bricfly and beautifully explained in the following senten- 
ces by a living author,* whose profound philosophy and majestic 
eloquence would justify him in aspiring to become the acknow- 
ledged successor of Aristotle and Cicero. This Law has been 
styled, (and notwithstanding the objection of some writers to the 
vagueness of the language) appears to have been styled with great 
propriety, “ the Law of Nature.” It may with sufficient correct- 
ness, or at least by an easy metaphor, be called a “ daw,” inas- 
much as it isa supreme, invariable, and uncontrollable rule of 
conduct to all men, the violation of which is avenged by natural 
punishments, necessarily flowing from the very constitution of 
things, and equally fixed and invariable with the order of nature 
itself. Itis “ the law of nature,” because its general precepts 
are essentially adapted to promote the happiness of man, as long 
as he remains a being of the same nature with which he is at pre- 
sent endowed, or, in other words, as long as he continues to be 
man, in all the variety of times, places, and circumstances in which 
he has been known, or can be imagined to exist; because it is dis- 
coverable by his natural reason, and suitable to his natural consti- 
tution; because its fitness and wisdom are founded on the general 
nature of human beings, and are altogether independent of any of 
those temporary and accidental situations in which they may be 
placed. With still more strict propriety, and indeed with the 
highest strictness and the most perfect accuracy, it is called a 
law, when according to those just and magnificent views which 
philosophy and religion open to us of the government of the world, 
it is received and reverenced as the sacred code, promulgated by 


* Sir James Mackintosh. 
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the great Legislator of the universe for the guidance of his crea- 
tures to happiness, guarded and enforced, as our own experience 
may inform us, by the penal sanctions of shame, of remorse, of 
infamy, and of misery; and still farther enforced by the reasonable 
expectation of yet more awful penalties in a future and more per- 
manent state of existence.’’——Discourse on the Study of the Law 
of Nature and Nations. p. 8. 

From the views I have now presented of the nature and ex- 
tent of the political investigation at first proposed, you will easily 
believe that I despair myself of accomplishing so arduous a task. 
Nor is there indeed much encouragement for any one here to at- 
tempt it. Were such a work even ably executed, I doubt whe- 
ther any of our booksellers would risk the expense of its publi- 
cation. They are so fully and advantageously occupied in repub- 
lishing the choicest productions of European genius, that they 
seem little desirous of printing any book unstamped with the seal 
of European approbation. It were idle to blame them for this pru- 
dential regard to their own interest, but it is exceedingly discoura- 
ging to a writer in this country to reflect that his works have lit- 
tle chance of being circulated in it, unless he can have them pre- 
viously published in England. Besides, the contemplated work 
wou!d contain nothing to entitle it to the favour of any persona! 
party; so that the writer, if he could afford to publish -it on his 
own account, might remain like his book, unnoticed and unknown, 
having fruitlessly sacrificed his time and his money, and relin- 
quished the prospect of present advantage for the distant and 
doubtful hope of becoming the benefactor of posterity. 

To assist those, however, who may be disposed to undertake 
such a performance, or to investigate our federal constitution 
merely for their own instruction, I propose to communicate through 
the medium of your literary journal, some notices which I have 
collected of the Amphictyonic, the Lycian and Achzan leagues, 
and of the principal European confederacies, formed since the 
downfall of the Roman Empire. I begin with that which is the 
best known, the most interesting, and of the most illustrious ex- 
ample. The following paper contains the constitutions, or rather 
the constitutional treaties of the Helvetic Confederacy, explained 


by a very brief history of its establishment. I at first intended to 
have given you the Constitutions and nothing more; butas I pro- 
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ceeded I became enamoured of the theme.—The history of Hel- 
vetia is a tale of liberty, virtue and glory. 

You will deem it requisite, no doubt, to apologize to your 
patrons for making such a draught upon their patience as this 
long letter contains. The subjects of which it treats, being in 
their nature unalterably severe and abstruse, the discussions up- 
on them cannot be otherwise than arid and intricate. No order of 
arrangement, no variety or beauty of illustration, no charm of lan- 
guage could render such investigations agreeable to the majority 
of readers. How then will yours tolerate these crude, irregular, 


desultory sketches? W. 


The Constitutions of the Helvetic Confederacy will be given in our next number. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


MEMOIR OF THE WAR IN LOUISIANA. 


Proposats for publishing, by subscription, a Historical Me- 
moir of the War in Louisiana and West Florida, by major A. La- 
carriere Latour, principal engineer in the late seventh military 
district.. Translated for the author by H. P. Nugent, Esq. 

This work will comprise every event of importance which 
eccurred in Louisiana and West Florida, from the first of Sep- 
tember 1814, until the publication of the peace between the Uni- 
ted States and Great Britain: it will be embellished and illustra- 
ted by the following engravings, executed by the best artists: 
PLate I.—A portrait of general Jackson, painted from the life, 

by Mr. J. B. Sel, painter, in New-Orleans, 

Piate {1—A general map of the seat of war in Louisiana and 
West Florida, showing all the fortified points and encamp- 
ments of both the American and British armies, aiso the 
march of general Jackson’s army on his expedition against 
Pensacola. 

Piate III].—A plan showing the attack made by a British squa- 
dron on fort Bowyer, at Mobile-point, on the 15th Sepiem- 
ber, 1814. 

Pirate IV.—A plan of the attack made by the British barges, on 
five American gun-boats, on the 14th December, 1814. 
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PLatTE V.—A map, showing the landing of the British army, its 
several encampments and fortifications on the Mississippi, 
and the works they erected on their retreat, as also the seve- 





ral posts, encampments and fortifications, made by the seve- 
ral corps of the American army during the whole campaign. 

Pirate VI.—A plan of the attack made by major-general An- 
drew Jackson, on a division of the British army, commanded 
by major-general J. Keane, on the 23d December, 1814, at 
seven o’clock at night. 
PLaTE VII.—A plan of the attack and defence of the American 
lines below New-Orleans, on the 8th of January, 1815. 
Pirate VIIIL—A plan of fort St. Philip, at Plaquemine, showing 
the position of the British vessels when bombarding the fort 

Pirate IX.—A map of Mobile-point, and of part of the bay, and 
of Dauphine-island, showing the position of the land and na- 
val British forces investing fort Bowyer, the batteries erect- 
ed, the trenches opened at the moment the summons was 
made to the garrison. 

Tuts work, commemorative of achievements so signally glori- 
ous to the American name, and so replete with interest to the Ame- 
rican people, is now in press, and will be printed and published 
without delay. I’rom the talents and excellent opportunities of 
the author, who performed himself an important part in much 
that he relates, and possesses the most ample and authentic docu- 
ments of tlhe whole, and from his unwearied attention to his pre- 

, paratory arrangements, we feel warranted in the belief, that the 
performance will be in no respect unworthy of the subject to which 
it relates. 

Persuaded that it will be highly gratifying to the readers of 
The Port Folio to learn, by anticipation, something of the contents 
of major Latour’s Memoir, we have, by permission of the author, 
which he obligingly granted, enriched the pages of the present 
number with copious extracts from the manuscript. 

_ From an examination of these passages, in the extraction of 
which no particular pains have been taken to select the best, our 
readers, besides partially satisfying thcir curiosity in relation to 
the matter, may derive no inconsiderable degree of knowledge as 
‘o the style and manner of the work. 
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In extract No. I, we have a well-drawn picture of the per- 
turbation and despondency which prevailed in New-Orleans pre- 
viously to the arrival of general Jackson, contrasted with the in- 





stantaneous and happy change produced by the presence of that 
distinguished officer. 

“ The situation of the country at that period, owing to the 
proximity of the enemy,—the number of whose ships of war on 
our coast was daily increasing,—was critical in the extreme: but 
the unbounded confidence which the nation in general had in the 
talents of general Jackson, made us all look up to that officer, as 
a commander destined to lead our troops to victory, and to save 
our country. It is hardly possible to form an idea of the change 
which his arrival produced on the minds of the people. Hitherto 
partial attempts had been made to adopt measures of defence; the 
legislature had appointed a joint committee of both houses, to con- 
cert with the governor, commodore Patterson, and the military 
commandant, such measures as they might judge expedient; but 
nothing had been done. There was wanting that concentration 
of power, so necessary for the success of military operations. The 
citizens, having very little confidence in their civil or military 
authorities, for the defence of the country, were filled with 
mistrust and gloomy apprehension. Miserable disputes on 
account of two different committees of defence; disputes, un- 
fortunately countenanced by the presence and influence of seve- 
ral public officers, had driven the people to despondency: they 
complained, and not without cause, that the legislature wasted 
time, and consumed the money of the state, in idle discussions on 
empty formalities of election, while all their time, and all the 
wealth they squandered, might be profitably employed in the de- 
fence of the country. Credit was annihilated—already, for several 
months had the banks suspended the payment of their notes; to 
supply the want of specie, one and three dollar notes had been 
issued, and dollars had been cut as a succedaneum for small 
change. On the banks’ refusing specie, the monied men had 
drawn in their funds, which they no longer lent out, without an 
usurious interest of three or four per cent. per month. Every 
one was distressed; confidence had ceased; and with it, almest 
every species of business 
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“ Our situation seemed desperate. In case of an attack, we 
could hope to be saved only by a miracle, or by the wisdom and 
genius of the commander-in-chief. Accordingly, on his arrival, 
he was immediately invested with the full confidence of the pub- 
lic, and all hope centered in him. We shall, hereafter, see how 
amply he merited the confidence which he inspired. 

“ With his usual activity, adhering to his constant practice 
of seeing every thing himself, as far as practicable, general Jack- 
son, the second day after his arrival, set out to visit fort St. Phi- 
lip, at Plaquemines, and to examine what parts of the river,” &c. 

Extract No. IT, contains a spirited representation of the min- 
eled sentiments of patriotic zeal, military ardour, and stern defi- 
ance, which fairly electrified the troops and population of New- 
Orleans, as the hour of conflict with the enemy approached. 

“ All classes of society were now animated with the most 
ardent zeal. The young, the old, women, children, all breathed 
defiance to the enemy, firmly resolved to oppose to the utmost 
the threatened invasion. General Jackson had electrified all 
hearts; all were sensible of the approaching danger; but they 
Waited its presence undismayed. They knew that, in a few days, 
they must come to action with the enemy; yet, calm and unalarm- 
ed, they pursued their usual occupations, interrupted only when 
they tranquilly left their homes to perform military duty at the 
posts assigned them. It was known that the enemy was on our 
coast, within a few hours sail of the city, with a presumed force 
of between nine and ten thousand men; whilst all the forces we 
had yet to oppose him, amounted to no more than one thousand 
regulars, and from four to five thousand militia. 

« These circumstances were publicly known, nor could any 
one disguise to himself, or to others, the dangers with which we 
were threatened. Yet, such was the universal confidence, inspired 
by the activity and decision of the commander-in-chief, added to 
the detestation in which the enemy was held, and the desire to 
punish his audacity, should he presume to land, that not a single 
warehouse or shop was shut, nor were any goods or valuable ef- 
fects removed from the city. At that period, New-Orleans pre- 


sented a very affecting picture to the eyes of the patriot, and of 


all those whose bosoms glow with the feelings of national honour, 
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whicl: raise the mind far above the vulgar apprehension of per- 
sonal danger. The citizens were preparing for battle as cheer- 
fully as if it had been for a ball, each in his vernacular tongue 
singing songs of victory. The streets resounded with Yankee 
Doodle, the Marseilles Hymn, the Chant du Depart, and other 
martial airs, while those who had been long unaccustomed to 
military duty, were furbishing their arms and accoutrements. 
Beauty applauded valour, and promised with her smiles to reward 
the toils of the brave. Though inhabiting an open town, not 
above ten leagues from the enemy, and never till now exposed 
to war’s alarms, the fair sex of New-Orleans were animated with 
the ardour of their defenders, and with cheerful serenity presented 
themselves at the windows and balconies, on hearing the drum, to 
applaud the truops going through their evolutions, and to encou- 
rage their husbands, sons, fathers, and brothers, to protect them 
from the insults of our ferocious enemies, and prevent a repeti- 
tion of the horrors of Hampton. 

*¢ The several corps of militia were constantly exercising from 
morning till evening, and at all hours was heard the sound of 
drums, and of military bands of music. New-Orieans wore the 
appearance of a camp; and the greatest cheerfulness and concord 
prevailed throughout. All countenances expressed a wish to come 
to an engagement with the enemy, and announced a foretaste of 
victory.” 

Extract No. IIT, contains a description of the bayon, through 
which the enemy passed to their place of debarkation, and of the 
ground that served as the theatre of the subsequent military ope- 
rations which shed such a lustre on the arms of our country. 

“ The bayou Bienvenue is unfortunately become so re- 
markable from the British forces having penetrated through it, 
into Louisiana, that it deserves a particular description. 

“ This bayou, formerly called the river St. Francis, under 
which designation it is laid down in some maps, is the creek 
through which run all the waters of a large basin, of a triangu- 
lar torm, about eighty square miles in surface, bounded on the 
south by the Mississippi, on the west by New-Orileans, by bayou 
Sauvage, or Chef Menteur, on the northwest, and on the east by 
Jake Borgne, into which it empties itseif. It receives the waters 
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ef several other bayous, formed by those of the surrounding cy- 
press swamps and prairies, and of innumerable little streams from 
the low grounds along the river. It commences behind the su- 
burb Marigny, at New-Orleans, divides the triangle nearly into 
two equal parts from the summit to the lake which forms its ba- 
sis, and runs in a south-easterly direction. It is navigable for 
vessels of one hundred tons as far as the forks of the canal of 
Piernas’ plantation, twelve miles from its mouth. Its breadth is 
from one hundred and ten to one hundred and fifty yards, and it 
has six feet water on the bar, at common tides, and nine feet at 
spring tides. | Within the bar, there is for a considerable extent, 
sufficient water for vessels of from two to three hundred tons. Its 
principal branch is that which is called bayou Mazant, which runs 
towards the southwest, and receives the waters of the canals of 
the plantations of Villeré, Lacoste and Laronde, on which the 
enemy established his principal encampment. It was at the forks 
of the canal Villeré and bayou Mazant that the British ascended 
in their pinnaces, and effected a landing. 

“ Of the other branches of the bayou Bienvenue we shall 
take no particular notice; that called bayou Mazant being the only 
one connected with the British military movements. 

“ The level of the great basin, or the bank of the principal 
bayou, is usually twelve feet below the level of the banks of the 
Mississippi. The slope is usually one half of that height, or six 
feet, for the descent of the lands under culture, of from about one 
half to two-thirds of a mile in depth from the river, and the re- 
raaining six feet is the slope of cypress swamps and prairies, 
which are usually three or four times the depth, or extent of the 
high-lands susceptible of cultivation; so that one thousand yards, 
the usual depth of the lands under culture, have a slope of six 
feet, which gives less than 0,005 of a foot to each yard, whilst 
the prairies and cypress swamps together, commonly six thousand 
yards in depth, have but 0,001 of a foot to the yard in slope. The 
everflowing of the waters of all those bayous and canals, occa- 
sioned by the tide of the sea, or by the winds raising the waters 
in the lake, forms on all their banks deposits of slime, which are 


continually raising them above the rest of the soil, so that the in- 
terval between two bayous is, of course, below the level of their 
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banks, and the soil is generally covered with water or mud, aqua- 
tic plants, or large reeds, growing there in abundance to the 


height of from six to eight feet: it sometimes happens that the 


rains, or the filtrated waters, collected in these intervals or basins, 
not finding any issue to flow off, form what are called érembdling 
frairies, which are at all seasons impassable for men and domes- 
tic animals. 

“In times of great drought, and in low tides, the ordinary 
prairies are passable, and some of them are frequented by the 
eattle of the neighbouring plantations, which prefer the grass they 
find there to that which grows on the banks of the river, on ac- 
count of the saline particles deposited among the former by the 
waters of the lakes overflowing into the bayous. Such is nearly 
the structure of those basins or prairies, which are very extensive 
in Louisiana; and what we have observed of those which are 
immediately connected with our subject, is applicable, more or 
less to all the others in the country. From the high-lands of the 
Floridas, where the first hills begin, all the rest, as far as the sea, 
is alluvion land, gained from the water by the deposits from 
streams, particularly the Mississippi. This space is crossed in 
different directions by strips of high-land, between which there is 
invariably a river or bayou, more or less subject to periodical 
swells or tides; the surface of these waters is usually but little 
below the soil contiguous to their banks, and always higher than 
that which is at a certain distance. In a word, the land in Lower 
Louisiana slopes in the inverse direction of the soil of other 
countries, being most elevated on the sides of the rivers, and 
sinking as it recedes from them. The Mississippi swells annually 
and periodically at New-Orleans fourteen or fifteen feet, and is 
then from three to four feet above the level of its banks. To 
contain its waters within its bed, dikes or ramparts, called in 
Louisiana devées, have been raised on its banks, from the high- 
lands towards its mouth, a little above the level of the highest 
swells; without which precaution the lands would be entirely 
overflowed from four te five months in the year. When, from 
accident, or negligence in keeping up these dikes, the river 
breaks through them, the rupture, called in this country a cre- 
vasse, occasions an extensive inundation, which lays the adjacent 
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cypress swamps under ten and the prairies under twe:v feet 
water. Such accidents, unfortunately too common, usually de- 
stroy at once the crops of ten and sometimes of twenty pianta- 
tions. It is hoped that the frequent recurrence of the evil, owing 
to a defective system of police for the levees, will determine the 
legislature to take effectual measures to prevent such disasters, 
by ceasing to confide to the respective land-holders a care so im- 
portant to the whole country as that of the levees, and imposing 
a tax on the lands where they run, for the purpose of keeping 
them always in repair. 

“ This digression appeared to me necessary, to give a precise 
idea of the ground which was the theatre of the military opera- 
tions I am about to relate, and which could not be perfectly un- 
derstood without these preliminary observations.”’ 

In extract No. IV, we have a well-written account of the 
elorious battle of the 23d of December, 1814, which contributed 
so essentially to the preservation of New-Orleans, and was, 
in the main, more highly creditable to general Jackson and 
the brave men he had the good fortune to command, than any 
other scene in which they were engaged. 

“ This inconsiderable number of men,—strangers to the art of 
war, and of whom few had ever scen in engagement; but animated 
with that martial ardour which is soon excited in the breasts of 
men enjoying freedom, and indignant at seeing the soil of their 
country, the land of liberty, i.vaded by a mercenary soldiery, 
who came to renew in Louisiana the scenes of devastation and 
pillage, recently exhibited on the banks of the Potomack and the 
shores of the Chesapeake,—advanced against the enemy with ea- 
ger alacrity. Several of the corps, particularly Piauche’s battalion, 
continued running as they advanced, till they arrived on the fieid 
of battle. All impatiently longed to be engaged with the enemy, 
and all were inspired with an auspicious presentiment of victory. 
An the heat of the action, the enemy was making ‘owards the 
centre a movement which seemed to indicate that he des:gned to 
charge with bayonets. Instantly, the desire of anticipating him 
electrified our ranks, and they all expressed a wis) to be ordered 
to charge. This impetuosity, however, the officers thought pro- 


per to restrain. 
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“On the left of general Coffee’s division, captain Beale’s 
whole company of riflemen, penetrated into the midst of the ene- 
my, without bayonets or any other weapon of defence, except their 
vifles; supported by their courage, excited by their love for their 
country, and breathing rage and vengeance against its invaders, 
these brave men, almost all fathers of families, holding offices of 
honour and trust, or at the head of considerable commercial 
houses, regardless of all selfish or private considerations, ad- 
vanced rashly into the centre of the hostilc battalions, where they 
made a number of prisoners, and carried them almost all off; but, 
unfortunately, not without leaving several of their own companions 
prisoners to the foe. 

*« General Coffee’s Tennesseeans, those modest and simple 
sons of nature, dispiayed that firm composure which accompa- 
nies and indicates true courage. In their expedition against Pen- 
sacoia, and on their march to New-Orleans, they had given abun- 
dant proofs of their bravery, good conduct and patience, in endur- 
ing hardships and privations. Instinctively valiant, disciplined with- 
out having passed through the formal training of reviews and garri- 
son manceuvres, they evinced on this memorable night, that enthu- 
siasm, patriotism, and the sense of a just cause, which were of far 
more avail than scientific tactics. The heroes of Wellington, whe 
boasted of their military talents and disciplined valour, were often 
doomed, by woful experience, to appreciate the prowess of those 
warlike sons of the western country. 

“ The gallant oficer who commanded them, ever calm, ever 
active, without precipitation, tranquilly giving orders, which he 
well knew how to cause to be promptly obeyed; vigilant and pro- 
vident to avoid unnecessarily exposing his men, for whose safety 
he was as anxious as a father for his son’s, acquired by his con- 
duct that night, the strongest claim to the esteem and gratitude of 
his country. Sensible that in an incessant fire most of the dis- 
charges are ineffectual, general Coffee led on his men within a 
sure distance, and continually passing along the line, recommends 
ed to them to take deliberate aim, and never to fire at random.’’—- 


“ Major Plauche’s battalion of volunteers, coming into the 


fine at the moment when the enemy was préssin; hard apon the 
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left of the forty-fourth, and endeavouring to turn it, proved by 
two or three brisk and well directed fires, that it was worthy to 
be stationed by the side of veteran troops. This corps, though 
composed of several independent companies, has ever been ex- 
emplary for perfect union, harmony and subordination. Several 
of its officers, who had formerly followed the military profession, 
enjoyed the unlimited and well-deserved confidence of their men. 
- These were ready to follow, wherever those might lead the way; 
and to speak to the former (all of whom were citizens of New- 
Orleans) of marching against the enemy, was sufficient to exhill- 
rate their spirits, and fill their hearts with exultation. Almost the 
whole of them were Frenchmen by birth or descent, and bore an 
inveterate hatred to Great-Britain, from whese government most 
of them had suffered wrongs, which they wished to avenge. On 
this trying occasion they flew to the defence of the country which 
had kindly received them, and of which they were become citi- 
zens, with the ardour and enthusiasm so characteristic of the 
French nation. Persuaded that musketry is often destructive, 
without producing any decided effect, the men of this battalion 
longed to charge with bayonets, and they expressed their wishes 
by loud acclamations. Already had the drums of the battalion 
begun to beat in compliance with their desire, and the men wait- 
ed only for the word of command to fall on the enemy with their 
national weapon, when colonel Ross, who had the superior com- 
mand of the two battalions of volunteers, came up to restrain their 
ardour. Yet, had that manceuvre been made, had Plauche’s batta- 
tion advanced to the charge, the enemy’s retreat would have been 
cut off on his right.”’ 
Extract No. V, gives us an interesting view of the calm va- 
lour and personal intrepidity of general Jackson; that valour. 
which, in the language of the poet, 


Dwells not in a troubled flood 
Of mounting spirits and fermenting blood, 
But 
Lodged in the soul (is) with virtue over-ruled, 
Inflamed by reason and by reason cool’d. 


* I cannot decline paying the tribute of justice to general 
Jackson, to say that no man could possibly have shown more per 
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sonal valour, more firmness and composure, than was exhibited 
by him, through the whole of this engagement, on which de- 
pended, perhaps, the fate of Louisiana. I mav say, without fear- 
ing to be taxed with adulation, that on the night of the 23d gene- 
ral Jackson exposed himself rather too much. I saw him in 
advance of all who were near him, at a time when the enemy was 
making a charge on the artillery, within pistol shot, in the midst 
of a shower of bullets, and in that situation I observed him spirit- 
ing and urging on the marines, and the right of the seventh regi- 
ment, who, animated by the presence and voice of their gallant 
commander-in-chief, attacked the enemy so briskly, that they soon 
forced him to retire.” 

In extract No. VI, we find an account of the gallantry and 
good conduct of the American troops, in repulsing the British in 
the affair of the 28th of December. 

“ The enemy advanced in columns on the road, preceded by 
several pieces of artillery, some of which played onthe ship Louwi- 
siana, and the others on our lines. The British, in this instance, 
gave a signal proof of their presumption; and while we do justice 
to the bravery of their troops, we cannot but pity the infatuation 
of their commanders, who thus brought up their army to lines, 
which though not completed, were yet proof against musket shot 
and had already five pieces of cannon in battery. They thought, 
no doubt, to intimidate us by their boldness, hoping that the sight 
of a deep column marching against our lines, would strike such 
terror as to make us abandon them, and retreat to the city; but 
they were greatly deceived. They did not yet know with what 
adversaries they had to contend; nor that they were destined to 
atone for their arrogance, with streams of their blood. The Louwi- 
siaza suffered the enemy’s columns to advance, and as soon as 
they had got as near to her as her commander wished, she opened 
on them a tremendous and well directed fire. This was at first 
briskly answered by the enemy’s artillery, which was soon silenced 
by the guns of the ship, and those of our lines. That very morn- 
ing, the engineer H. S. Bonneval Latrobe had established, under 
the fire of the cnemy’s artillery, and a cloud of rockets, a twenty- 
four pounder, on the left of the battery No. 1, on the line. This 
cun dismounted one of the fteld pieces which the enemy hrd 
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placed in battery on the road. Captain Humphrey’s battery had 
incessantly played upon and severely galled the enemy from ar 
early hour in the morning; but the guns of the Louisiana, from her 
position, were better calculated than any other to annoy him, as 
her broadside was in an oblique direction to his line of march. 
One single ball from her killed fifteen of his men. Her fire at 
fast broke his columns, and forced them to disperse and fall back 
into the fietds, where they took a position on Bienvenue’s planta- 
tion, under cover of some buildings. 

“It is but justice to say, that the services rendered on this 
day by the Lowisiana, were of the greatest importance. The can- 
nonading lasted seven hours, during which she fired upwards of 
eight hundred shots.” 

Persuaded that our fellow-citizens will await, with anxious 
and high expectancy, the publication of major Latour’s Memoir, 
we deem it superfluous to recommend it to their attention. We 
rather congratulate them on the opportunity they will shortly en- 
joy, of gratifying their eager wishes by a perusal of it. 

We cannot dismiss this subject, without expressing a hope, 
that at no distant period of time, the public will be favoured with 
a similar memoir of the war in the north, more especially of the 
campaign on the Niagara frontier, under the command of mayjor- 
general Brown, from the pen of some one of the brave and en- 
lightened men who participated in the dangers and glory of the 
achievements. It is due to posterity, as well as to our country- 
men of the present day, that scenes of such valour and patriotism 
as were there displayed, and deeds of such high renown as were 


repeatedly performed, be not suffered to remain untold. 
Ep. 





CRITICISM.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


REMARKS ON THE PRETENSIONS OF THOMAS PAINE, AUTHOR O+¢ 
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“ COMMON SENSE, TO THE CHARACTER OF A PORT. 


THe poetical talents of Mr. Paine have been long, and in ne 
slight degree, extolled in this country, and we believe in Great 
3ritain also, on account of his famous song on the death of gene- 
val Wolfe That production has been pronounced by some, whe 


are not witheut a name for indement and taste, to be equal in 
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merit to Campbell's celebrated sea-song “ Ye mariners of En- 
gland,” or to the ancient ballad of Chevy Chase. Ina letter from 
a late literary character of high distinction, in this city, to his cor- 
respondent in New-York, is the following remark in relation to 
Mr. Paine;—“ His song upfron the death of general Wolfe, and his 
reflections upon the death of lord Clive, gave to Mr. Aitkin’s 
Magazine” (a periodical work in which they were first published 
about the commencement of the American revolutionary war) “2 
sudden currency, which few works of that kind have since had in 
our country.” “I have procured,” says the gentleman to whom 
this letter was addressed, who was also a writer of some note, “2 
copy of this deautiful song.” 

Such are the sentiments which men of letters have express- 
ed, with regard to the merits of Mr. Paine’s ballad. On its high 
and general popularity among the great body of the American 
people, under whose notice it has fallen, we shall not dwell, that 
being a point which is sufficiently notorious. 

Our present purpose is to enter into a brief examination of 
this production, with a view to contribute our part towards set- 
tling, on principles of legitimate criticism, and therefore in a man- 
ner somewhat more stable than has been heretofore done, its true 
character as a poetical composition. 

In promoting the refinement of a people, the formation 
and diffusion of a correct taste constitute the step next in impor- 
tance to the establishment and propagation of sound morals. 


In a mouldering cave where the wretched retreat 
Britannia sat wasted with care; 

She mourn’d for her Wolfe, and exclaim’d against Fate, 
And guve herself up to despair: 

The walls of her cell she had sculptur’d around 
With the feats of her favourite son; 

And even the dust as it lay on the ground 
Was engray’d with some deeds he had done. 


This stanza, although certainly the least exceptionable in the 
song, is by no means faultless. The latter part of the first line, 
“ where the wretched retreat” isa mere expletive clause, being 
introduced for no other purpose than to rhyme with the latter part 
of the third line. “ and exclaim’d against fate.” Far from adding 
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inany measure to the force and beauty of the line, it detracts in no 
small degree from both. Nor does it set forth, as it purports to 
do, a general truth, the retreat of persons in distress to “ moulder- 
ing caves,” being one of the rarest of occurrences. But in com- 
memorating so melancholy an event as the death of general Wolfe, 
in which the public mind experienced such a deep and lively in- 
terest, every thing irrelevant and unfounded should be rigidly ex- 
cluded. We think, moreover, that there is something extrava- 
gant in the representation of Britannia wearing herself down to 
the condition of a mummy, neglecting all other considerations, 
and resigning herself to absolute despajr, on account of the death 
of one man, when, in the language of England’s king, on a pre- 
ceding oceasion, she might, perhaps, have said without boasting, 
“IT trust I have within my realm, 
Vive hundred as good as he.” 
But inasmuch as ladies as well as gentlemen will have their 
partialities and exorbitant preferences, we have no great objection, 
in the present instance, to indulge madame Britannia in hers. 


The Sire of the gods from his chrystalline throne 
Beheld the disconsolate dame; 

And mov’d with her tears he sent Mercury down, 
And these were the tidings that came. 

Britannia, forbear, not a sigh nor a tear 
For thy Wolfe, so deservedly lov’d; 

Your tears shall be chang’d into triumphs of joy, 
For Wolfe is not dead, but remov’d. 


The four first lines of this stanza are exceedingly faulty 
They would have been correct, proper, and perhaps beautiful, had 
they been applied to Themistocles or Epaminondas, Pompey or 
Cesar, or to any other fallen military leader of high distinction du- 
ring the predominance of the Grecian or Roman mythology. The 
reason is obvious. They would have been congenial with the views 
and religious sentiments of the people to whom they were ad- 
dressed, and would, therefore, have acquired popular credence. 
The public would have deemed them true, or at least pro- 
bable, because they believed in the existence of Jupiter (“the 
Sire of the gods’) and were taught to consider Mercury as 
his principal message bearer. Under these circumstances the 
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Statement contained in the lines would have been real eulogy, 
softened by somewhat of an elegiac spirit, because calculated to 
awaken teelings of sympathy and sorrow. 

But when addressed to a people under the christian dispen- 
sation, and applied to a christian leader, who had recently fallen, 
these lines forego all advantage, lose all effect, and degene- 
rate into tumid fiction and romance. They excite no feeling, 
because they are known to be utterly false; whereas truth and na- 
ture are the only foundation of real pathos; nor do they command, 
on account of their ingenuity, elegance, or sublimity, the slightest 
degree of admiration: for when we recollect the source whence 
they are derived, they are devested at once of their fancied digni- 
ty, and assume a stale and common-place character. Nota Latin 
or Greek poet can be opened without taking from them all merit 
both of invention and combination, by exhibiting in some shape 
the bold original fable of which they are nothing but a humble im- 
itation. But,if it be possible, they are marked with still less of 
judgment than of fancy; for what can be more injudicious and ab- 
surd, than to attempt to move the sympathies of a christian people, 
by shreds and scraps from heathen mythology! 

We beg to be understood as having no allusion here to any 
thing of impiety or irreligion in the attempt. Such an imsinua- 
tion we utterly disclaim as illiberaland unbecoming. We speak of it 
only as a matter destitute of the first and plainest principles of com- 
mon sense, as well as of true taste. “ Si vis me flere, dolendum est 
primum tibi ipsi.” If you wish me to feel what you write or speak, 
you must, at least, appear to be sincere yourself. But, to the appre- 
hension of a modern people, what sincerity of appearance is there 
in the representation of Jupiter despatching Mercury to console 
Britannia on account of the death of general Wolfe! Such mytho- 
logical machinery would be perfectly proper in a mock heroic 
poem; but, as connected with elegy, it is altogether preposterous. 
Fiction and fable are usually admissible where the taste and in- 
tellect are alone to be exercised, or where the object in view is 
the production of ludicrous imagery; but should be rigidiy ex- 
cluded from where the heart is to be concerned. ' 

What would be the fate of the lover who should attempt to 
move his mistress by arguments drawn from ancient fable or clas- 
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sical story? or of the dramatic writer who, in the midst of a deeply 
tragical scene, should introduce on the stage a Roman deity?—.Ju- 
piter, for example, beating down the sons of Terra with his 
thunderbolts, or Diana picrcing with her arrows the daughters of 
Niobe? We need scarcely answer, that the first would be reject- 
ed as a suitor of no feeling, and the latter condemned as an au- 
thor of no judgment. Equally unsuitable is the mtroduction of 
such machinery into an elegiac poem, or any other serious and 
pathetic composition. If true feeling or passicn is to be exci- 
ted, reality and not fiction is the inean to be employed. 

The four last lines of the stanza have some merit; and, had 
they been pronounced by an angelical messenger, or any other 
comforter, whose existence is recognized in modern belief, would 
not have been introduced without effect. 


The sons of the east, the proud giants of old, 
Have crept from their darksome abodes; 

And this is the news, as in Heav’n it was told, 
They were marching to war with the gods; 

A council was held in the chambers of Jove 
And this was the final decree: 

That Wolfe should be called to the army above, 
And the charge was intrusted to me. 


To this stanza all that was said of the last applies with per 
fect propriety and augmented force. The allusions are inadmissi- 
ble in serious composition, because they are derived from Grecian 
and Roman fable, and are altogether inconsistent with the ideas 
we entertain of nature and truth—the character of the Deity and 
the government of the universe. They are fiction usurping the 
place of reality, the most extravagant, perhaps, of all the fictions 
that compose the mythology of the Greeks and Romans. 

But this is not all. The compliment attempted to be paid 
to general Wolie is a specimen of the most flagrant bombast 
that is any where to be found in the records of puffing. That 
officer is made to groan under a weight of forced eulogy far beyond 
what belongs to mortals. He is not only placed above all human 
captains, but, by representing him as called to the command of 
the armies of Heaven, the poet exalts him over the heads of the 
celestials themselves. We consider Homer extrayagant enough, 
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when he makes his heroes contend with the immortals on equal 
terms, and with some degree of success. But what would we 
have thought of him had he placed Neptune, Mars, and Minerva 
&s privates in the ranks, bestowing the command of them on Hec- 
tor or Diomede? or what of any one of the Roman poets had he 
transferred Czsar or Pompey, Scipio or Cincinnatus to the head- 
quarters of Jupiter, there to take the command in chief of his 
armies? Think of them ourselves as we might, the good sense 





and correct taste of the people of Greece and Rome would never 
have tolerated such lawless rodomontade. Yet such precisely is 
what the author of the ballad we are considering has done in re- 
Jation to general Wolfe; and that as the result of a council of the 
gods deliberately and solemnly convoked on the occasion. If the 
English or any other language be made the vehicle of an instance 
of adulation more tumid, gross, and exorbitant than this, we are 
ignorant where the extravagance is to be found. General Wolfe, 
although a distinguished officer, was far from being the greatest 
captain that has appeared on earth; much less was he entitled to 


be made chief-marshal of heaven. 


To the plains of Quebec with the orders I flew, 
He begg’d for a moment’s delay; 

He cry’d, oh forbear, let me victory hear, 
And then thy command Pll obey: 

With a darksome thick film I encompass’d his eyes 
And bore him away in an urn; 

Lest the fondness he bore to his own native shore 
Should induce him again to return. 


In this stanza we are presented with another inflated monu- 
ment of fable and extravagance, deformed by a blunder in clas- 
sical story. The business of Mercury, according to the settled 
canons of the Greek and Roman mythology, was to conduct 
ghosts to the dominions of Piuto; not to carry them, blindfolded 
and stowed away in nut-shells or snuff-boxes, to the dwellings of 
Jupiter. Nor do we know by what authority any modern writer 
is warranted in assigning to him a different office. But when we 
eonsider the hideous blurs that are around it, this lapsus in clas- 
sical knowledge dwindles to a speck, and loses, by comparison, 


half of its unseemliness. 
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If any thing had been wanting to complete the climax of ab- 
surdity which marks this ballad, it is amply supplied in the four 
last lines. Where, we will not say in elegiac, but even in mock 
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‘heroic poetry, can we find a more forced conceit, or a more ludi- 

crous representation, than that of Mercury deliberately blindfold- 
ing the ghost of general Wolfe, cramming it into an urn, and, 
when thus disposed of, carrying it off under his arm, for the pur- 
pose of having it appointed generalissimo of the celestial armies! 
And for what end were these singular measures of precaution 
adopted?—the most preposterous and ridiculous that man can 
imagine—to prevent this ghostly generalissimo elect from noticing 
the sign-boards and land-marks that might direct his route from 
Heaven to earth, lest, preferring the latter to the former, he might 
desert his command in chief of the “ armies above” to resume a 
subordinate command in the armies of Great Britain—exchange 
the office of chief-marshal of the skies for that of lieutenant-genc- 
ral, at most, in an island that constitutes but a speck in the ocean. 
Let those who deem it so denominate this a fine thought—a lofty 
conception; we cannot view it as other than an overstrained, dis- 
torted, and most ludicrous conceit—a caricature attempt at the 
sentimental sublime. 

This singular passage reminds us of a device we have fre- 
quently seen practised among neighbouring farmers, when one of 
them purchases from another a pig, or reccives as a presenta cat, 
which he wishes to retain on his own estate. What does this cun- 
ning earth-born Mercury do on the occasion with his cat or his 
pig? the very same thing that the Mercury of the skies is here 
represented as doing with the ghost of general Wolfe—carefully 
blindfolds it, puts it, not indeed into an urn, but into a bag, and, 
thus secured, carries it in utter darkness, squeaking or mewing, 
as the case may be, from his neighbour’s dwelling to his own, 

Lest the fondness it bore for its own native shore 
Shouid tempt it again to return. 

We doubt much if a more flagrant example of vitiated taste, 
or a more inflated and contemptible instance of the false sublime, 
than that which is exhibited in the three last stanzas of the fore- 
going song, is any where recorded in poetical literature. 

In relation to these free and honest strictures which we have 
ventured to pass on the “ Death of Wolfe,’ we think it not impro- 
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bable that, at first, the current of popular sentiment will be against 
us. We have not the vanity to suppose that any effort of ours can 
at once break down or entirely change the preconceived opinions 
and settled predilections of a whole people. But, in the judgment 
of those who may take the trouble, as we have ourselves endea- 
voured to do, to examine the production with care, and apply to it 
the principles of correct criticism, we feel no apprehension as to 
the final result. 

What, then, it may be asked, is to be done with Mr. Paine’s 
reputation as a poet. We answer, “ speak of it as it is’’—treat it 
as it deserves: and, while the “ Castle in the Air’”’ remains to tes- 
tify in its favour, its case is not desperate. 

In that sprightly and fine effusion of fancy we perceive much 
to praise and very little to blame. Although wild and irregular, 
the imagery is highly picturesque and beautiful; and in no instance 
does it offend either the judgment or the taste. The conceptions, 
too, are lofty and spirited, the sentiments unexceptionable, and 
the language, for the most part, appropriate and chaste. That 
our readers may the more clearly comprehend and relish its allu- 
sions, we shall introduce it with the following explanatory note. 

“Mr. Paine corresponded with a lady, and ated his letters 
from Zhe Castle in Air, while she addressed hers from The Litile 
Corner of the World. For reasons which he knew not, their in- 
tercourse was suddenly suspended, and for some time he believed 
his fair friend in obscurity and distress. Many years afterwards, 
however, he met her unexpectedly at Paris, in the most affluent 
circumstances, and married to Sir Robert Smith.” 


FROM THE CASTLE IN AIR TO THE LITTLE CORNER OF 
THE WORLD. 


In the region of clouds where the whirlwinds arise, 
My castle of fancy was built, 

The turrets reflected the blue of the skies, 
And the windows with sun-beams were gilt. 


The rainbow sometimes in its beautiful state, 
Enamell’d the mansion around, 

And the figures that fancy in clouds can create 

Supplied me with gardens and ground. 
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I had grottos and fountains, and orange tree groves, 
IT had all that enchantment has told; 

T had sweet shady walks for the gods and their loves, 
Thad mountains of coral and gold. 


The picture of the “ Castle in the Air,” as set forth in the two 
introductory stanzas, as well as that of the “ gardens and ground” 
represented in the third, is the offspring of an effort of the imagi- . 
nation peculiarly felicitous. ‘The whole is distinct and forcible, 
gorgeous and beautiful in an uncommon degree. Nor, consider- 
ing the subject, is there in it any thing that deserves to be ac- 
counted extravagant. ‘To those who have been observant of the 
richly varied aspect of summer clouds, both as to figure and 
colouring, the garden scene must appear not only surpassingly 
fine, but altogether natural. 


But a storm that I felt not had risen and roll’d, 
While wrapp’d in a slumber I lay; 

And when I look’d out in the morning, behold! 
My castle was carried away. 


It pass’d over rivers, and vallies, and groves, 
The world, it was all in my view— 

I thought of my friends, of their fates, of their loves, 
And often, full often, of you. 


At length it came over a beautiful scene, 
Which Nature in silence had made: 

The place was but small—but ’twas sweetly serene, 
And chequer’d with sunshine and shade. 


I gaz’d and T envied with painful good will; 
And grew tired of my seat in the air: 
, When all of a sudden my castle stood still, 


As if some attraction were there. 


Like a lark from the sky it came fluttering down, 
And plac’d me exactly in view— 

When whom should I meet, in this charming retreat, 
‘This corner of calmness—but you. 


Delighted to find you in honour and ease, 

I iel: no more svrrow nor pain, 
And, the wind coming fair, Lasc -nded the breeze, 
And went back with my castle again. 
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These stanzas need no comment. With the exception of 
two or three prosaic and faulty lines, viz. 


“* And when I look’d out in the morning, behold.” 
** When all of a sudden my castle stood still,” 


and that which seryes as a mere expletive, 
“ And plac’d me exactly in view.”— 


With the exception of these lines, we consider the whole exceed- 
ingly beautiful—such as any of the secondary poets in the Eny!ish® 
language might be well satisfied to have written. 

In the main, we do not hesitate to pronounce Mr. Paine’s 
“ Castle in the Air’ as far superior to his “ Death of Wolfe’ as 
consistency is to inconsistency, or good taste to bad. 


C. 
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THE QUEEN’S WAKE, A LEGENDARY POEM. BY JAMES HOGG. 


*Tis mine to read the visions old, 
Which thy awakening bards have told; 
And whilst they meet my tranced view, 


Hold each strange tale devoutly true. 


Tuts is a work of no ordinary character. The story is sim- 
ple and plain, ingenious and beautiful. Were there no other fact 
or circumstance to testify in his favour, the conception of it alone, 
with the framing of its outline, would designate its author as a 
writer possessed of a fine invention. But it is on the rich and di- 
versified stock of materials his industry has collected, conjoined 
with his felicitous manner of handling them, that Mr. Hogg must 
more especially rest his present reputation and his future hopes. 
On that ground, if we are not greatly mistaken, he may rest them 
securely. As far as a bold imagination anda most glowing fan- 
cy, a taste indistinctively delicate and correct, and a perfect mas- 
tery over his subject may avail, it is not in the nature of things that 
he should encounter disappointment. 

Mary, queen of Scotts, returns from France to her native king- 
dom, and becomes highly enamoured of the Scottish harp. For 
the gratification of her own passion for music, and, no doubt, to 
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acquire popularity with her nobles and subjects, she determines 
on the institution of a royal wake; which appears to have been in 
the form of an entertainment in her palace by night—therefore 
called arpwake--in which the court was to be regaled with the 








sound of the harp. 

That the musical part of the entertainment might be the more 
exquisite, and the whole fete the more pompous and magnificent, 
a proclamation went forth from the throne, summoning all the 
bards of the kingdom, highland and lowland, to repair to Holy- 
rood, on Easter week, there to display, in their finest style, their 
powers of minstrelsey in doing honour to the occasion. As a fur- 
ther incentive to ambition, a high mark of royal favour was promis- 
ed to him who might acquit himself most to the satisfaction of the 
court. 

The summons was promptly and eagerly obeyed; and, ac- 
cordingly, all the distinguished minstrels of the day, each in the 
dress of his country or his clan, and bearing on his shoulder the 
harp which he loved, thronged to the palace of their sovereign, 
prepared, to the utmost, by study and practice, to pour into her 
ears their choicest music. 

The “ Wake” is opened and continues for three nights, during 
which time nearly thirty bards appear as candidates for the ap- 
plause and guerdon of royalty; but unfortunately our author, with 
all his industry, has been able to collect but thirteen of their songs, d 
which, with the necessary comments and interludes, and a small 
body of explanatory notes, constitute the volume we are now con- 
sidering, under the title of “ The Queen’s Wake.” 

Such, in brief, is the outline of the story, which, with a won- 
derful fertility of invention, and an exuberance of fancy but rare- 
ly equalled, our author has contrived so to amplify, enrich, and 
adorn, as to render it one of the most fascinating productions that 
has been lately added to English literature. But, like all other 
works of merit, its own contents will prove, when examined, its 
weightiest recommendation. Without further remark, therefore, 
we shall lay before our readers a few extracts from it. 

The introduction is abrupt, bold, and beautiful. The two 
first paragraphs of it are highly poetical, and most forcibly de- 
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scriptive of the feelings of the bard, and his passionate and ro- 
mantic attachment to his lyre. 


Now burst, ye Winter clouds that lower, 
Fling from your folds the piercing shower; 
Sing to the tower and leafless tree, 

Ye cold winds of adversity; 

Your blights, your chilling influence shed, 
On warcless heart, and houseless head, 
Your ruth or fury I disdain, 

Pye found my Mountain Lyre again. 


Come to my heart, my only stay! 
Companion of a happier day! 
Thou gift of heaven, thou pledge of good, 
Harp of the mountain and the wood! 
I little thought, when first I tried 
Thy notes by lone Saint Mary’s side, 
When in a deep untrodden den, 
I found thee in the braken glen, 
I little thought that idle toy 
Should e’er become my only joy! 


Our author’s picture of Mary on horseback is but little infe- 
rior to that of Cleopatra in her royal barge, which has been so 
often quoted as a masterpiece of painting. 


Light on her airy steed she sprung, 
Around with golden tassels hung, 

No chieftain there rode half so free, 

Or half so light and gracefully. 

How sweet to see her ringlets pale 
Wide waving in the southland gale, 
Which through the broom-wood blossoms flew, 
To fan her cheeks of rosy hue! 
Whene’er it heaved her bosom’s screen, 
What beauties in her form were seen! 
And when her courser’s main it swung, 
A thousand silver bells were rung. 

A sight so fair on Scottish plain, 

A Scot shall never see again. 


Argyle’s eulogy on highland music is uttered ina fine and 
animated style of enthusiasm. 


It nerves the arm of warrior wight 
To deeds of more than mortal might; 
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’T will make the maid in all her charms, 


Fall weeping in her lover’s arms. 

*fwill charm the mermaid from the deep; 
Make mountain oaks to bend and weep; 
Thrill every heart with horrors dire, 

And shape the breeze to forms of fire. 


‘* When poured from greenwood-bower at even, 
°T will draw the spirits down from heaven; 
And ull the fays that haunt the wood, 
To dance around in frantic mood, 
And tune their mimic harps so boon 
Beneath the cliff and midniglit moon, 
Ah! yes my Queen! if once you heard 
The Scottish lay from Highland bard, 
Then might you say, in raptures meet, 


No song was ever half so sweet.”— 


Our bard gives us, in a few lines, a portraiture of December, 
the very sight of which almost makes our teeth chatter with cold. 

‘* December came, his aspect stern 

Glared deadly o’er the mountain cairn; 

A polar sheet was round him flung, 

And ice-spears at his girdle hung; 

O’er frigid field and dritted cone, 

He strode undaunted and alone; 

Or, throned amid the Grampians gray, 

Kept thaws and suns of heaven at bay.” 

No witch, fairy, or Caliban scene that Shakspezare ever drew, 
exhibits a greater fertility of invention, or is marked with more 
wild and extravagant yet characteristic fights of fancy, than ap- 
pear in our author’s “ Witch of Fyfe.’’ But as the story is too 
long to be quoted entire, and as its beauties would suffer greatly 
under any attempt we might make to extract from it, we must, for 
a knowledge of it, refer our readers to the work itself. 

Mr. Hogg’s “ Spirit of the Storm,” is almost as terrifically 
grand and appalling as the “ Spirit of the Cape’? of Camoens, 
which appeared to Gama, when he first essayed the passage of 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

*‘ But ah! that dull foreboding day, 
He saw what mortal could not bear; 


A sight that scared the erne away, 
And drove the wild deer from his lair. 
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Firm in his magic ring he stood, 
When, lo! aloft on gray Cairn-Gorm, 
A form appeared that chilled his blood,— 
The giant Spirit of the Storm. 


His face was like the spectre wan, 
Slow gliding from the midnight isle; 
His stature on the mighty plan 
Of smoke-tower o’er the burning pile. 


Red, red and grizzly were his eyes; 
His cap the moon-cloud’s silver gray; 

His staff the writhed snake, that lies 
Pale, bending o’er the milky-way. 

He cried, “‘ Away, begone, begone! 
Half-naked, hoary, feeb'e form! 

How darest thou hold my realms alone, 
And brave the Angel of the Storm?”— 


** And who art thou,” the seer replied, 

“ That bear’st destruction on thy brow? 
Whose eye no mortal can abide? 

Dread mountain Spirit! what art thou?” 


** Within this desert, dark and long, 
Since rolled the world a shoreless sea, 
I’ve held my elemental throne, 
The terror of thy race and thee. 


** J wrap the sun of heaven in blood, 
Veiling his orient beams of light; 

And hide the moon in sable shroud, 
Far in the alcove of the night. 


“I ride the red bolt’s rapid wing, 
High on the sweeping whirlwind sail, 
And list to hear my tempests sing 
Around Glen-Avin’s ample wale. 


“These everlasting hills are riven; 
Their reverend heads are bald and gray; 
The Greenland ~vaves salute the heaven, 


And quench the burning stars with spray. 
“Who was it reared those whelming waves? 
Who scalped the brows of old Cairn-Gorm? 


And scooped these ever-yawning caves? 
Twas I, the Spirit of the Storm. 
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** And hence shalt thou, for evermore, 
Be doomed to ride the blast with me; 
To shrick, amid the tempest’s roar, 
By fountain, ford, and forest tree.” 


The following portraiture of a sprite on the water manifests 


great powers of description: 


dream to Edward, is exquisitely well drawn. 





“Few minutes had passed, ere they spied on the stream, 
A skiff sailing light, where a lady did seem; 

Her sail was the web of the gossamer’s loom, 

The glow-worm her wakelight, the rainbow her boom; 
A dim rayless beam was her prow and her mast, 

Like wold-fire, at midnight, that glares on the waste. 
Though rough was the river with rock and cascade, 
No torrent, no rock, her velocity staid; 

She wimpled the water to weather and lee, 

And heaved as if borne on the waves of the sea. 

Mute nature was roused in the bounds of the glen; 
The wild deer of Gairtney abandoned his den, 

Fied panting away, over river and isle, 

Nor once turned his eye to the brook of Glen-Gyle. 


The fox fled in terror; the eagle awoke, 
As slumbering he dozed in the shelve of the rock; 
Astonished, to hide in the moon-beam he flew, 
And screwed the night-heaven till lost in the blue.” 


The image of the Genius of Scotland, as she appeared in # 


“He thouglit, as he lay on the green mountain thyme, 
A spirit approached him in manner sublime. 
At first she appeared like a streamer of light, 
But still as she neared she was formed to his sight. 
Her robe was the blue silken veil of the sky, 
The drop of the amethyst deepened its dye; 
Her crown was a helmet, emblazoned with pearl; 
Her mantle the sunbeam, her bracelets the bery]; 
Her hands and her feet like the bright burning levin; 
Her face was the face of an ange! from heaven: 
Around her the winds and the echoes grew still, 


And rainbows were formed in the cloud of the hill. 


Like music that floats o’er the soft heaving deep, 
When twilight has lulled all the breezes asleep, 
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The wild fairy airs in our forests that rung, 

Or hymns of the sky by a seraph when sung; 

So sweet were the tones on the fancy that broke, 
When the Guardian of Scotland’s proud mountains thus spoke.” 


Our author’s representation of a border battle, in the song of 
the sixteenth bard, may, for every excellence of descriptive poe- 
try, be put in competition with any thing of the kind we remem- 
ber to have read. 


**Q, for the lyre of heaven, that rung 
When Linden’s lofty hymn was sung; 
Or his, who from the height beheld 
The reeling strife of Flodden field? 
Then far on wing of genius borne 
Should ring the wonders of that morn: 
Morn!—ah! how many a warrior bold 
That morn was never to behold! 

When rival rank to rank drew nigh, 
When eye was fixed on foeman’s eye, 
When lowered was lance, and bent was bow, 
And falchion clenched to strike the blow, 
No breath was heard, nor clank of mail, 
Each face with rage grew deadly pale. 
Trembled the moon’s reluctant ray; 

The breeze of heaven sunk soft away. 

So furious was that onset’s shock, 
Destruction’s gates at once unlock: 

"Twas like the earthquake’s hollow groan, 
When towers and towns are overthrown: 

*T was like the river’s midnight crush, 
When snows dissolve, and torrents rush; 
When fields of ice, in rude array, 

Obstruct its own resistless way: 

°T was like the whirlwind’s rending sweep: 
°*T was like the tempest of the deep, 

Where Corrybraken’s surges driven, 

Meet, mount, and lash the breast of heaven. 

*T was foot to foot, and brand to brand; 
Oft hilt to hilt, and hand to hand; 

Oft gallant foeman, wo to tell, 

Dead in each other’s bosoms fell! 

The horsemen met with might and main, 
Mhen reeled, and wheeled, and met again. 
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A thous:nc spears on bawberks bang; 
A thousand swords on helmets clang. 
Where might was with the feebler blent, 
Still there the line of battle bent; 
As ott recoiied from flank assail, 
Whale blows fell thick as rattling hail. 
Naiure stood mute that fatal hour, 
Ali save the ranks on Cample-moor, 
And mountain goats that left their den, 
And bleating fled to Garroch glen.” 
The whole of the seventeenth bard’s song, of which no ade- 
quate idea can be formed without reading it, is at once wild and 
romantic, picturesque and solemn, beyond any thing we recollect 
in legendary story. As a specimen of its style, manner, and spi- 
rit, we shall quote from it a single paragraph, descriptive of the 
magnificent temple of the ocean, and the loud and boisterous wor 
ship of the waves 
** Their path was on wonderous pavement of old, 
Its blocks all cast in some giant mould, 
Fair hewn and grooved by no mortal hand, 
With countermure guarded by sea and by land. 
The watcher Bushella frowned over their way, 
Enrobed in the sea-baize, and hooded wiih gray; 
The warder that stands by that dome of the deep, 
With spray -shower and rainbow, the entrance to keep 
But wiien they drew nigh to the chancel of ocean, 
And saw her waves rush to their raving devotion, 
Astounded and awed to the antes they clung, 
And listened the hymns in her temple she sung. 
The song of the cliff, when the winter winds blow, 
The thunder of heaven, the earthquake below, 
Conjoined, like the voice of a maiden would be, 


Compared with the anthem there sung by the sea. 


Having finished his story of the royal wake, our bard takes 
leave ior atime of his harp in a few soft and touching stanzas, 
whic) plainly show, that, besides being a master in descriptive 


poetry, he is also skilled in the means of making his way to the 


heart. 


“* Now, my loved harp, a while farewell; 
I leave thee on the old gray thorn; 

The evening dews will mar thy swell, 

That waked to jey the cheerful morn 
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Fareweil, sweet soother of my wo! 

Cinii blows the blast around my head; 
And louder yet that blast may blow, 

When down this weary vale I’ve sped. 
The wreath lies on Saint Mary’s shore; 

‘| he mountain sounds are harsh and loud; 
The lofty brows of stern Clockmore 

Are visored with the moving cloud. 
But Winter’s deadiy hues shall fade 

On moorland bald and mountain shaw, 
And soon the rainbow’s lovely shade 

Sleep on the breast of Bowerhope Law; 


Then will the glowing suns of spring, 
The genial shower and stealing dew, 
Wake every forest bird to sing, 
And every mountain flower renew. 
But not the rainbow’s ample ring, 
That spans the glen and mountain gray, 
Though fanned by western breeze’s wing, 
And sunned by summer’s glowing ray, 
‘To man decayed, can ever more 
Renew the age of love and glee! 
Can ever second spring restore 
To my old mountain harp and me! 
But when the hue of softened green 
Spreads over hill and lonely lea, 
And lowly primrose opes unseen 
Her virgin bosom to the bee; 
When hawthorns breathe their odours far, 
And carols hail the year’s return, 
And daisy spreads her silver star 
Unheeded by the mountain burn; 
Then will I seek the aged thorn, 
The haunted wild and fairy ring, 
Where oft thy erring numbers borne 
Have taught the wandering winds to sing. 

On the whole, high, and justly high, as stands the reputation 
of Burns, Ramsay, and afew others, we cannot hesitate to believe, 
that the Queen’s Wake and The Pilgrims of the Sun, have given 
to Mr. Hogg a decided pre-eminence over ail the unlettered bards 
ef Scotland. 
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In justice to our author, we must not close this article with- 
out informing our readers, that he was bred a shepherd on the 
hills of Ettrick, where he was bound an apprentice to his humble 
vocation at the age of seven years, and never afterwards receiv- 
ed an hour of school education. Hence the astonishment with 
which every one must view not only the able but the truly ele- 
gant and polished productions that have issued from his pen. To 
write sensibly and forcibly requires nothing but talents and infor- 
mation: but to write like a scholar, has always, we believe, till the 
appearance of Mr. Hogg, required somewhat of the laborious 


process of instruction. C. 


ee 


¥OR THE PORT FOLIO. 
STRICTURES ON MOORE, THE POET. 
Mr. OLpscHoo., 

Tue following strictures on Mr. Moore, the Irish poet, were 
written more than ten years ago, when that popularity which has 
since passed to other favourites of the day, gave a pungency and 
force to his satire that it did not intrinsically possess. I cannot 
but smile at the warmth they betray, now that indignation has 
cooled down to contempt. If you think the contents of my port- 
folio will afford any amusement to the readers of yours, they are 
at your service for publication. Z. 


Mr. Tuomas Moors, the translator of Anacreon, has given 
the English public, as late as April of the present year, a volume 
of his poctical effusions, and they have been already republished 
among us, and dispersed over every part of the country. 

I have read this work with mingled indignation and regret, 
that talents and genius like his should be prostituted to the disse- 
mination of the foulest calumny and the most vulgar prejudices 
against the United States. Is it that he now seeks to pay in kind 
every liberal sentiment which he heard against his countrymen 
during his visit here; or does he merely chime in with the reign- 


ing humour of the people of England, in reviling every thing that 
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is American, and fondly promise himself some reward from the 





noble personage to whom he offers so fulsome a dedication? 
Whatever may have been the cause, his mind seems to have been 
not a little soured against the good people of these states, and he 
most egregiously abuses the privilege of an author, by introdu- 
cing, in the form of notes, every ill-natured remark that spleen 
and malice can suggest. 

Nothing is more quick-sighted in spying faults, nothing is so 
bitter in inveighing against them, as national prejudice. It blames 
without reflection; it judges without candour; and it often ima- 
gines that which has no existence but in its own jaundiced vision. 
It commonly makes its own national defects the standard of what 
is right; and, consequently, censures some things exactly in pro- 
portion as they are undeserving of censure. When a stranger comes 
into a country, many peculiarities that are unperceived by the in- 
habitants strike him most forcibly; and when they are not fa/padly 
good or bad, they will please or offend him as he happens to be 
good-humoured or splenetic—as he most resembles Sterne or 
Smollet. If he belong to the good-natured class, whenever he 
may chance to see faults, he will find many circumstances of ex- 
tenuation, or probably some accompanying good or amiable qua- 
lity, to be set in the opposite scale. In this liberal and benevolent 
view of things it will generaliy appear, that every country pos- 
sesses its virtues and defects, its recommendations and disadvan- 
tages. 

If this be the duty of every traveller who aims at impartiality 
and truth, how much more should it be expected of him who has 
liberally shared the hospitality and friendly attentions of the inha- 
bitants. 

But the fact is, that foreigners principally spend their time in 
the large towns of the United States, where a great proportion of 
the people they see are Europeans, who, by a natural infirmity, 
are too apt to exalt the country they have left at the expense of 
that they are in, and indiscreetly, if not perfidiously, furnish their 
travelling countrymen with materials for their malignant wit. The 
natural connexion of foreign visiters with this class of people pre- 
vents their better knowledge of the native character, both by les- 
sening the opportunities of personal observation, and by producing 
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unjust prepossessions. They thus, therefore, do little more than 
colicct into one filthy sewer the various parcels of dirty calum- 
ny tnat their domiciliated countrymen have been collecting for 
years before. But to borrow an expression I once heard a Scotch- 
man apply to one of his countrymen who did not “ prefer the truth 
to Scotland,” they should remember that “ it is an ill bird which 
befouls her own nest,” by which I understand is meant the nest 
where she lays her eggs, and not that in which she is hatched. 
From my personal knowledge Mr. Moore’s intercourse in the Uni- 
ted Siates was principally confined either to his own countrymen, 
or to those who have identified themselves with them in their 
feelings and opinions. 

It is impossible to read any of the numerous travels through 
this country without laughing at some of their very ludicrous mis- 
takes: but how much more amiable are the errors of Brissot or 
Chattellux, than those of Liancourt or Weld. They pass rapidly 
through this extensive country, and are content with the scanty 
information they can glean in the public stages or taverns; and 
whatever they chance to see that is worthy of remark, they set 
down in their notes as a daily occurrence. Since the number of 
readers has so muitiplied in modern days, every traveller who can 
write grammaticaliy thinks himself qualified to publish a book; 
and however crude his remarks, however childish, or coarse, or 
insipid his journal, the dearth of literary novelty procures him a 
sufficient stock of readers, and ampie encouragement from his 
bookseller. 

As Mr. Moore seems to possess no small share of the politi- 
cal intolerance with which he upbraids us in Virginia, this favou- 
rite seat of democracy comes in for the greatest share of his ill- 
nature: but since the spirit of republican liberty, on which they 
most pride themscives, is what this travelling poet most abhors, 
they ought to consider his censure as a compliment. Among 
other things he thinks the badness of our bridges is a fair subject 
for his ridicule. But did not this sapient dit¢/e poet know that it 
is physicaily and morally impossible that a country which contains 
but fifteen’or twenty persons toa square mile should have as good 
roads and bridges as another which contains ten times that num- 
ber, and that it would be an injudicious waste of national wealth, 
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and a tax little short of that which his countrymen pay for their pub- 
lic debt to obtain these valuable improvements throughout this 
commonwealth? But the fact of the badness of our bridges is 
shamefully exaggerated. The writer of these remarks has travelled 
many thousand miles in the mail stages, and he does not remem- 
ber ever to have witnessed the circumstance mentioned by Mr. 
Moore.—On the other hand, within a few years, bridges that are 
commodious, if not very durable, have been erected over all our 
large rivers, which are very different, by the by, from the petty 
streams that run through England and Ireland. It is not unwor- 
thy of remark, that those improvements, as well as all others of 
importance, have been made since the country was deprived of 
the benefits of single majesty, to which he so kindly beseeches 
them to return. But we may judge of this poet’s accuracy, when 
he supposes the sccne of Shakspeare’s Tempest to be in the island 
of Bermuda; though it is evidently placed on an island in the Me- 
diterranean, which Prospero reached in an open boat from Naples, 
and on which Ferdinand was wrecked in a voyage from Tunis 
to Naples. The only passage in that beautiful drama on which 
Mr. Moore could have founded his assertion, leaves no room te 
doubt that it was erroneous. If he could commit such a mistake 
where there was nothing but his own carelessness or confusion ot 
ideas to mislead, what may we not expect when the spleen and 
resentment which belongs to the gevus irvitadile had room to ope 
rate? 

He is pleased to express his opinion of the college of William 
and Mary: but I wonder when he had an opportunity of knowing 
the proficiency of the students; or where are his pretensions to 
form a competent judgment. The only evidence his book affords 
of his knowledge of physics is to be found in the last page but 
one, in a remark on an optical fact; and I doubt not there is many 
a student at the college he decries, who would be ashamed of so 
unphilosophical an explanation. There is indeed nothing strange 
in the circumstance that objects should be inverted on the retina 
of the eye, and not appear to be so, unless there was an internal 
eye to view the retina; for the brain perceives the picture without 
also perceiving how it stands, and no act of the judgment cver in- 
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terposes to correct an error, because it is utterly impossible that 
any error should be committed. 

Our young men, it is true, have neither leisure nor money te 
spend much time at college: but there are many who, though they 
may not be as dexterous as Mr. Moore in hitching a Greek sentence 
into arhyme, would yet make a better figure than he on any sub- 
ject of philosophy, legislation, or political economy. The two great 
branches of moral philosophy, but especially politics, occupy the 
chief attention of American students, and while these pursuits pe- 
culiarly fit them for the discharge of the momentous functions to 
which they have an equal chance of being called, they must every 
where be the most important and the most dignified of hunian stu- 
dies. As soon as we have more men of letters than can fill the 
various departments of divinity, law, and medicine; as soon as the 
erowth of our towns shall afford more literary leisure; as soon, in 
short, as in the natural course of things book-making shall be- 
come a trade, then, and not before, will this country produce po- 
etical triflers who may vie with Mr. Moore. [Even now I am ac- 
quainted with more than one or two females who, although they 
know not a single word of Greek, have written with all Mr. 
Moore’s delicacy, without his impurity, and who, upon any given 
familiar subject, would probably produce a better poem, so that 
he would leave out roses and Kisses. 

He hints at the freedom of religious opinions which prevails at 
William and Mary. In this country, where there is no religious 
establishment, it is as unnecessary as it would be improper, to in- 
culcate any particular set of opinions. All the teachers can or 
ought to do is to require a moral conduct in the students, and ¢haé 
they do require. For an indiscretion which Mr. Moore would not 
only have deemed venial, but worthy to be lauded in verse, they 
not many years since expelled’the young man who was its most 
distinguished ornament, and who before he arrived at the age of 
manhood reached a perfection in prose style which is without a 
parallel. 

He thinks proper also to sneer at the people of America for 
bad teeth: but judging by the natives of those states with which I 
am well acquainted, we may compare, in this particular, with the 
inhabitants of any part of Lurope. If, however, the remark had 
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been applicable to the whole continent, ought it to have been made 
in that jeering offensive style by one who takes upon himself to 
censure our want of refinement? He surely ought to know that 
personal defects are not a fair subject of ridicule and reproach; 
and that bad teeth had the same claim to indulgence as his dwarf- 
ish stature, his weak eyes, or his awkward dancing. I have in- 
deed heard of a young lady here, who, like another queen of Scots, 
in choosing a favourite, consulted her ears instead of her eyes, and 
called this second Rizzio the “ god of love:” but I presume her 
idea was drawn from that god of love which is depicted by Le 
Sage under the character of Asmodeus. 

He speaks of our succeeding in our imitation of European 
manners, but not of European politeness. It must be admitted 
that foreigners have had but too much success in introducing lux- 
urious and expensive habits among us, which do not accord with 
the general simplicity of our character or the mediocrity of our 
fortunes. But who are most distinguished for these London frip- 
peries? They are chiefly confined to the inhabitants of our chief 
towns, where they are recommended by every artifice that the na- 
tional vanity and national interest of Europeans can devise. 

It is true one does not often meet here with those artificial 
manners which are considered polished in Europe: but let him go 
into the country, and visit one of those respectable gentlemen far- 
mers which constitute a large part of our population. His guest 
will find in him all the essentials of true politeness—that cordial 
welcome which flows from benevolence—a delicate and considerate 
regard to the accommodation of others, which at the same time nei- 
ther teazes you with importunity, nor fatigues you with forms; but 
which puts every one at his ease, by seeming to be at his own. But 
there is one circumstance in the manners here which is rarely if 
ever met with in Europe, and which would have challenged Mr. 
Moore’s approbation, if he had been as sensible to the beauties of 
the moral character as to the black eyes of his mulatto favourite 
in Norfolk.—I mean that frank and manly independence, equally 
removed from meanness and insolence, with which the humblest 
of our citizens salutes the most exalted. The same trait of man- 
ners is noticed and commended by Mr. Edwards, in his history of 
the West-Indies. But John Bull is ever seeking to retaliate on 
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his American children for the ridicule that has been usually cast 
on his grossness and rusticity by the rest of Europe, and proba- 
bly Mr. Moore did not wish his English and Irish acquaintance to 
believe that he had drawn his notions of politeness and refinement 
from his father’s grocer’s shop. 

Let, however, such literary coxcombs, such humble flatterers 
of national vanity as Mr. Moore, rail on. Their shallow and flip- 
pant criticisms cannot affect the fair destinies of this new world. 
With a certain and not very tardy step it marches on to a great- 
ness that mocks all calculation. In the meantime we enjoy the 
blessings of abundance, of peace, of unparalleled internal freedom, 
and of manners that are simple without being coarse, and refined 
without being corrupt; where social intercourse is not incumber- 
ed with forms, nor embittered with odious distinctions; and where 
luxury and ostentation have not yet seduced the heart from the 
purer and more simple enjoyments of nature. In the natural pro- 
gress of things we shall grow wealthy and luxurious, and then «a 
portion of our superfluous riches will be expended in palaces, pic- 
tures, statues, and other costly gratifications; and the poverty 
which such individual opulence supposes, will call into being a 
swarm of rhymers and poets to buz around the “ perfumed cham 
bers of the great,” who may not disdain to receiye a lesson from 


Mr. Moore. Z 


YOR THE PORT POLLO, 


Dickinson CoLteEGe.—We regret to learn that ‘Thomas 
Cooper, Esq. has lately resigned the professorship of chemistry 
in Dickinson college, which he had filled for several years with 
such distinguished ability. 

On his quitting the institution the board of trustees presented 
him with the following address, as a tribute due to his qualifica- 
tions and the discharge of his duties as professor, and his virtues 
as a man. 

It is still more to be regretted that the state of learning of al- 


most every description in Pennsyivania is such, that the fostering 
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aid of the legislature to our seminaries of education is necessary to 
afford an adequate means of suppert to gentlemen as instructors, 
who have dedicated a large portion of their lives and their for- 
tunes to the acquisition of useful knowledge. Even in Europe— 
in England for instance—the colleges at Oxford and Cambridge 
require and receive pecuniary aid in various ways and from vari- 
ous sources, else their establishments could not be supported, the 
mere remuneration afforded by the pupils educated there being 
insufficient for the purpose. The dissenting colleges have almost 
all fallenaway. Nor is there any place of education but requires 
extraneous assistance. The public are aware of this, and such 
support is liberally afforded. 

In this state, there is in the public mind, not only no inclina- 
tion to foster our seminaries of liberal education, but there ap- 
pears to exist even a secret spirit of unfriendliness towards them. 
The consequence will be, that by New-York and the Eastern 
states, as well as by the Southern, the palm of literary eminence 
will be borne away from the state of Pennsylvania; and where 
knowledge is, there power and influence will also be found. If 
we are not mistaken, evidences confirmatory of this, show them. 
selves already in our national legislature. 


TO THOMAS COOPER, ESQ. 


Carlisle, 29th September, 1815. 
Dear sir,—The trustees of Dickinson college extremely 
regret that you have formed the resolution to resign your profes- 
sorship. Could the funds of the college in any degree have jus- 
tified the trustees in making such addition to your compensation 
as your services demanded, it would have been cheerfully done. 
We are satisfied that your personal reputation, and your very 
able and faithful discharge of the duties of your appointment, ac- 
quired to the college solid reputation, and greatly added to its 
means of usefulness. 
In taking leave of you, sir, we cannot withhold the unasked, 
Sut just acknowledgment of the great and important benefits the 
institution has received from you; and the declaration that all your 
conduct, either as a professor or as a gentleman, has been such as, 


in every respect, to meet our warmest approbation. 
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We know that the institution, in losing your services, loses 
much; nor do we expect that the vacancy created by your resig- 
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nation, can be filled with equal talents. 

We pray you to accept our best wishes for your happiness 
and prosperity, and the assurance of our deep regret that the state 
of the college at present, forbids our making any offer that would 
enable you to remain with us. 

With all sentiments of attachment and respect, 
' We are, 
Dear sir, 
Very affectionately, 
Yours, 
Joun Armstrono, M. D. President. 
James Gustine, M. D. 
H. H. BrackEenripGE, Of the sufireme 
court. 
James Hamitton, President Judge of 
the 9th district. 
JONATHAN WALKER, President Judge 
of the 4th district. 
Tuomas Duncan, 
Davip Warts, 
RoperT BLaineg, 
Anpb. CaROTHERS, 
Epw. J. STILEs, 
Rev'd.) Joun CamMBELL 


—~2- e 


AMERICAN FINE ARTS—FOR THE PORT FOLIO 

WE rejoice exccedingly in being enabled to inform the readers 
of the Port Folio, that in addition to his “ Portraits and Lives of dis- 
tinguished Americans” —a work which deserves the patronage and 
should be found inthe library of every citizen of the United 
States whose finances will afford it—Mr. Delaplaine has com- 
menced, and, if adequately encouraged, purposes to continue, the 
publication of a series of national prints, in a style that will be 
worthy of their subjects and honourable to the country. 
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He is now making arrangements for a superb historical print 
commemorative of the battle of North Point, near Baltimore, on the 
12th of September, 1814, and of the bombardment of Fort M‘Henry 
on the following day. The original is to be executed by Mr. Sul- 
ly in his best style, on a canvass measuring fifteen feet by ten, and 
will be the largest painting ever produced in the United States. 
To say aught in commendation of that eminent artist would be 
quite superfluous. The public are already apprized of his merits 
—that his genius is of a high order, and his pencil, which is known 
to add a charm to whatever it touches, capable of giving form to 
his finest conceptions. 

As Mr. Sully’s battle of North Point will be his first large 
historical painting, the character of which must have a lasting in- 
Huence on his future reputation, we anticipate in it a masterly per- 
formance. 

In the elegant line of business in which Mr. Delaplaine has 
engaged, with a spirit so truly patriotic and laudable, he is risking 
much in behalf of the fine arts and in honour of his country. It 
is therefore to be hoped that the people of the United States, wil- 
ling at least to recognise his public services, if not to promote his 
private interest, will so far countenance him in his ational under- 
taking, as to furnish him with means sufficient for its accomplish- 
ment. The present is a crisis highly momentous to the fine arts 
in America. Should Mr. Delaplaine’s attempt prove abortive, 
for the want of public patronage, they will suffer much; for it is 
ereatly to be apprehended that many years will elapse before any 
other individual will be found sufficiently enterprising and intre: 
pid to hazard his fortunes in the same pursuit. Ep 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


From the breadth of the outline of general Wilkinson’s in 
tended publication, as succinctly sketched in the following pros- 
pectus, it promises to be a work scarcely surpassed in compass 
and variety by any that has been the product of an American pen. 
Barlow’s Columbiad and Marshall’s Life of Washington excepted. 
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we recollect none, at present, that embraces so wid« and interest- 
ing a field of inquiry. Nordo we perceive any reason to doubt the 
competency of the general to the task he has undertaken. On the 
other hand, we believe his qualifications to be such as offer ample 
security for an able performance. Talents of a very respectable 
order he certainly possesses; and the style of his writings testify 
that his pen is not wanting in discipline. 

On the score of information suitable to qualify him for pre- 
paring the memoirs of his own times, he cannot be otherwise than 
abundantly provided. Engaged in public life, and intimate with 
public men and public measures for forty years, it would be singu- 
lar, indeed, if his knowledge were defective. On the whole, we 
cannot hesitate to recommend his werk to the attention of the 
American people, persuaded as we are, that those who may be- 
come the proprictors of it will find in it a rich fund of entertain- 


ment and instruction —Ep. 


Proposals, by A. Small, Philadelphia, for publishing in three vo- 
jumes 8vo. price, in boards, nine dollars, Memoirs of my Own Times, by 
James Wilkinson, late a major-general in the service of the United States. 

The work will commence with the period of the partial investment of 
the town of Boston, by the American militia, in 1775, and terminate with 
the disorganization of the army in 1815. 

It willembrace—l1st, asketch of the author’s military life; in which, pro- 
minent features of ministerial persecution will be exhibited; the conduct of 
the war department freely examined; the essential principles of military in 
stitutions expounded; the innovations which have crept into the service, 
since the decease of general Washington, developed; and the distinc‘ion be- 
tween military science, and the art of war, clearly explained and defined. 

2d. Select events of the wars in which the country has been engaged, 
‘rom the battle of Bunker (or Breed’s) Hill, to the closing scene .i New 
Orleans, under general Jackson; in which, due honour will be rendered to 
the American soldier, and exemplary justice to the distinguished actors. 

sd. The battle of Breed’s Hill, (commonly called Bunker Hill) fought 
without a chief, in which colonels Prescott, Brewer, Stark, and Reed, were 
the commanders, and the immortalized Warren performed the duty of a 
volunteer. 

4th. The campaign of 1776, in Canada; wherein the author commanded 
a company, and was attached to the person of a distinguished genera! officer, 
as aid-de-camp. 

Sth. The winter campaign in New Jersey, 1776—7; in which the author 
discharged the duty of brigade-major to general St. Clair. 
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6th. The memorable campaign in 1777, in the northern department; 

which opened with the loss of Ticonderoga, and terminated at Saratoga, 
in the surrender of the whole British army: in which campaign the author 
held the important station of adjutant-gencral 

7th. Details of the capture of major-general Charles Lee, of the army 
of the United States, by colonel Harcourt, of the British dragoons, of which 
the author was a spectator, 

8th. Expedition of a corps of Kentucky mounted riflemen, under com- 
mand of the author, against the Indian nations residing at Tippecanoe, on 
the Wabash river, and Kenapacamaque, on Ecl river, in the year 1791. 

9th. Campaigns of the late major-general Wayne, against the North- 
western Indians, in 1792-S-4; in which the author was second in command. 

10th. Operations against the Spaniards on the side of the province of 
Texhas, under the command of the author, in 1806. 

llth. Views of the military circumstances of New Orleans, and an ex- 
position of the forlorn condition in which the author found that important 
place and its dependencies, when he took the command there in July, 1812, 
under the orders of the president; the measures he devised and execuied for 
the security of that emporium; the further plans which he projected for its 
defence, in which he had made considerable progress, when they were aban- 
doned by order of the secretary of war; and of others which were proposed, 
but utterly neglected. 

12th. The reduction of the Spanish garrison of fort Charlotte, at Mo- 
bile, by the author, in 1812; with the convention under which it surrendered, 
and an inventory of the cannon, arms, and munitions of war, captured and 
held subject to the orders of the national executive. 

13th. The establisliment of a past on the Perdido, fifteen miles from 
Pensacola, and a work on Mobile point, since called fort Bowyer, both of 
which were abandoned by order of the secretary of war; but the latter was 
re-occupied by general Jackson, on the application of the inhabitants. 

lath. A sketch of the campaign of 1813, on the Canadian frentier, with 
un exposition of the causes of the discomfiture of the author's plans, by the 
ruinous avd unmilitary interference of anomalous authority, and intrigues 
and treachery unexampled. 

15th. A correct view of the operations of the division under the com- 
mand of the author, against the post of La Colle, in Lower Canada, in 1814. 

16th. A review of the military operations in Maryland, in 1814; the land- 
ing of an hostile force, near Benedict; the irruption of a British column into 
the national capitol, and an unsuccessful attempt of the same corps against 
the city of Baltimore. 

To which will be added an Appendix, containing—17th A Political, 
Topographical, and Military Memoir, by the late colonel Walter Burling, 
exhibiting the relations of the United States and the Mexican Provinces; 
with a minute description of the route from Natchitoches, on Red River, by 
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the cities of St. Antonia, Mont el Rey, and Salteo, to the city of Mexico; 
and from thence across the mountains by Xalappo to Vera Cruz. 

18th. Reflections, military and political, concerning the ultra-montane 
states and territories; comprising a perspicuous view of the means of defence 
of the city of New Orleans, exterior and interior. 

19th. The author’s defence, delivered before the military tribunal 
which tried him at Fredericktown, in Maryland, in the year 1811; and his 
trial by a general court martial, at Troy, in the state of New York, in the 
years 1814—15; in which the imbecility of one war minister, and the profli- 
gacy of: nother, will be fully exposed. 

This work will comprehend numerous views of the incidents of the long 
period it embraces; many facts not hitherto publicly known; and anecdotes 
of men who have been conspicuous in political and military life, expressed 
with unreserved frankness, and every degree of freedom compatible with the 
laws of decorum. 

It is not from the expectation of acquiring celebrity as a writer that 
general Wilkinson has been induced to engage in this work; the habits of 
an active and desnltory life have left him no leisure for literary studies, or 
to qualify himself for elegant composition; nor has he been influenced to the 
undertaking by any vain expectation of a sordid nature; his scle motive in 
offering it to the public, is to submit to the present generation, and to hand 
down to the future, views of the national history not before exhibited; traits 
of character, hitherto unknown or misunderstood; an exposition of great 
errors and abuses in several departments of the army; and a faithful record 
of his personal services and injuries, to serve as a vindication of his charac- 
ter and conduct against misrepresentation and calumny. 


Prorosats will shortly be submitted to the public, for pub- 
lishing by subscription a new edition, with improvements, of 
Johnson’s DicTioNaRY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, edited by 
Joun E. Hatt, member of the American Philosophical Society, 
and professor of rhetoric and belles lettres in the university of Ma- 
ryland. The different editions of this work, which passed under 
the revision of the author, exhibit great variations, which require 
to be noted. The labours of Mason, Boucher, and Todd, and the 
remarks of Horne Tooke, Bagshaw, and other philologists, have 
added greatly to this venerable monument of genius and industry. 
It is the intention of the American editor, to omit nothing of the 
original; and to point out, distinctly, every addition: in this man- 
ner he will be certain of not injuring his author, if he should 
fail in improving his labours. 
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A prospectus and specimen of the work will appear as soon 
as it shall have received the judgment of several literary gentle- 
men, whose imprimatur will be a sufficient pledge to the public 
for the performance of the laborious task which the editor has 
undertaken. 


Geographical Establishment in Philadelphia, by John Melish. 


Tus is an establishment of great importance and high pro- 
mise, being conducted by a gentleman who is an enthusiast in the 
business, and, in point of quaiifications, exceedingly well calcula- 
ted to insure its success. Tothose who wish to possess a thorough 
understanding of the territorial character and resources of the 
United States, it is not only useful, but really essential. It ap- 
pears to have already contributed in a degree, which no one could 
have anticipated, to facilitate the acquisition of the geographical 
and statistical knowledge of our country. ‘The number and varie- 
ty of excellent maps, with their explanations, covering the United 
States generally, by states, and smaller subdivisions, which Mr. 
Melish has on hand, and is constantly preparing, fully justify us 
in this remark. The candour of the proprietor, too, in honestly 
disclosing the faults, no less than in making known the merits of 
his maps, constitutes a very praiseworthy trait in his character. 
Understanding perfectly how to unite his duty as a good citizen 
with his true interest as a man of business, it appears to be his 
determination never to mislead, by bestowing on an article more 
praise than it actually deserves. 

In his general advertisement of his establishment, the pro- 
prietor, after giving a catalogue of his large and valuable collec- 
tion of maps, thus sensibly and pertinently addresses the public: 

“From the foregoing general view of the state of the geo- 
graphy of the country, the value of a geographical establishment 
can be partly appreciated. It is now upwards of three years 
since this business commenced, during which time I have labour- 
ed incessantly to establish it as A SEPARATE BRANCH, similar to 
those in Europe. The result, while it has exceeded my expec- 
tations, has confirmed my opinion, that the fromulgation of geo- 
graphical subjects can only be done complete justice to in an es- 
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tablishment specially devoted to that object; and under the man- 


agement of a pferson who will bestow on it his undivided attention. 

“ Under this persuasion, and strongly attached to geographical 
pursuits, I resolved to give the business a fair trial, and with that 
view I formed an arrangement with some of the principal artists, 
that I might be enabled to combine celerity of publication with 
elegance and accuracy of execution. 

“ This arrangement having proved of great advantage in my 
own publications, I was desirous that the public might receive 
the benefit of it, by extending it to Local and State Mapfis, from 
actual survey. 

“ Maps of that description are essentially necessary in bring- 
ing to perfection the geography of this great and growing coun- 
try, and I had observed with regret, that the publication of them 
had often been attended with such difficulties, as to render them a 
source of vexation and loss, instcad of credit and gain to the pro- 
prietors. These difficulties consisted chiefly in delay in getting 
the engravings executed; the trouble and expfiense of travelling to 
Philadelphia; and the want of a regular establishment for putting 
uf. and disposing of the subjects when ready for fiublication. 

“ To obviate all these difficulties, was the great object of the 
arrangement mentioned. Its utility has been completely brought 
to the test by the publication of the Map of the State of Ohio; 
and Ican now confidently engage to bring forward a map of the 
largest size in the course of a few months, with very little trouble 
or expense to the proprictors, as every thing can be settled by 
correspondence; the maps can be mounted on rollers and var- 
nished, or put up in the portable form, with the greatest facility; 
and the subjects having the benefit of general circulation, through 
the medium of an organized business, have a greater chance of 
being useful to the public, and profitable to the proprietors, than 
they would in any other manner. 

“ Deeply impressed with the importance of the subject, and 
convinced that the business may be made of great value to the 
country, I am desirous of recommending it to the attention of the 
constituted authorities of the general aud state governments; to 
surveyors and others concerned in bringing forward maps and 
charts from actual survey; to those concerned in the publication 
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ef geographical works requiring the aid of maps or charts; and 
to the public generally, as an useful medium for the promulgation 





of geographical science.” 

In addition to those he has already on hand, Mr. Melish will 
shortly publish by subscription, “ A six sheet map of the United 
States, and contiguous British and Spanish possessions; compre- 
hending, 

1. The whele territory subject to the United States’ govern- 
ment. 

2. The British possessions of Upper and Lower Canada, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Bermuda, Bahama, 
and West Indies. 

3. The Spanish possessions of Florida, Texas, New Santan- 
der, Cohauila, Leon, New Mexico, West Indies, and part of the 
Spanish Main.” 

In his address to the public on the subject of this map, Mr. 
Melish observes, that, “ being of opinion that maps are incom- 
plete without descriptive matter, he has with great labour and ex- 
pense, prepared a statistical account of the United States, with to- 
hograpihical tables, and tables of distances, to accompany this 
work; to which will be added a description of the British and 
Spanish possessions; and this statistical work, while it will serve 
particularly to illustrate this map, will also be an useful accom- 
paniment to all maps of the United States and contiguous coun- 
tries. The map will be either mounted on rollers and varnished, 
or put up in the portable form like a book, as may suit the conve- 
nience of purchasers. When the map is on rollers the descrip- 
tion will be bound in a separate volume; when in the portable 
form the map and description will be bound together.” 

To express a hope that the “ Geographical Establishment in 
Philadelphia”’ will receive that degree of patronage to which a 
branch of business so arduous in its nature, and so important in 
its end is justly entitled, is only saying that we are friendly to the 
promotion of the arts and literature of our country. Ep. 

WeE understand that proposals will shortly be issued by 
Thomas Desilver and John Bioren, for publishing by subscrip- 
tion, in six vols. 8vo. 
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“ The British Encyclopedia, or Dictionary of Arts and Sci- 
ences, comprising an accurate and popular view of the present 
improved state of human knowledge. By William Nicholson, 
author and proprietor of the Philosophical Journal, and various 





other chemical, scientific, and mathematical works, illustrated by 
one hundred and fifty-six elegant engravings,” with additions and 
improvements by literary gentlemen in the United States. 

For sundry reasons we are inclined to believe, that this work, 
by circulating extensively, will be profitable to the publishers and 
useful to the community. While it appears to us, from the most at- 
tentive examination we have had leisure to bestow on it, to comprise 
a reputable summary of human knowledge sufficiently extensive 
for all the purposes, whether pleasurable or practical, of the great 
body of mankind, it is neither so expensive as to be beyond their 
means of purchase, nor so voluminous as to be disproportioned to 
their leisure for reading. It was especially composed for the more 
numerous, less opulent, and more occupied class of readers in En- 
gland; and, if we may judge from its success, about six thousand 
copies of it, as we are informed, having been printed and sold, it ap- 
pears to have been received with very general satisfaction. As we 
think from the middle rank in literature which it holds, that it is 
well calculated to become instrumental in diffusing much useful 
knowledge throughout the United States, we hope it will receive 
sufficient patronage to warrant its publication. 





ORIGINAL POETRY.--¥FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Tue following little effusion contains unequivocal and promising marks 
ef fancy and reflection. But the youthful author sometimes conceives his 
imagery indistinctly, which weakens his figures, and throws an obscurity 
over many of his allusions. An attention to these points is recommended, 
which will not fail to render his future productions more valuable in them- 
selves, as well as more acceptable to an enlightened public. 


MELANCHOLY==AN IRREGULAR ELEGIAC ODF. 
Come, maid of pensive mien! and let us stray, 


To where yon moss-grown croslet rears its head; 
Where chants the village choir the holy lay, 


Or artless requiem, o’er the humble dead. 
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Here round this fane, the sons of Toil repose, 
Here many a sweet and beauteous maiden lies, 

And waving o’er her head, the blooming rose, 
Blushes, unseen, sheds all its sweets, and dies. 


Here will we hark the curfew’s solemn knell, 
Whose broken measures load the fitful gale, 

Whose deep-toned strokes Sol’s parting tinges tell, 
And mark how Evening’s russet shades prevail. 


And in its dreary pauses, weep the bard,* 

Whose plaintive strains sad flow’d at Nature’s call; 
Whose dorian song has known the village yard, 

And taught to weep the lowly peasant’s fall. 


Then lead to Gallia’s richly varied clime, 
Where Nature’s graces gloomy grandeurs hail;f 
*Midst tott’ring cliffs, with shades o’erhung, sublime 
Of mountain lineage, tow’ring o’er the vale. 


And on yon sombre mountain’s pine-clad head, 
Flit in the deep and hollow gusts that blow: 

Teach me to list, by thy sweet impulse led, 
The mad’ning torrents dash o’er rocks below. 


Thy chilling shadow’s mantle o’er my soul, 
Add tenfold darkness to the mazy dells; 
Where moan the winds, or through the vallies roll, 


And ’midst her secret caverns Echo dwells. 


Or lov’st thou best, when midnight silent reigns, 
To roam beneath the cloister’s roof emboss’d; 
When painted moon-beams dance beneath the panes, 
And in the organ’s peal the soul is lost. 


Yes! sure thou dwell’st in yon dark antique pile, 
The blest asylum of the wounded mind; 

Where frowning Silence blasts the budding smile, 
And every worldly coil is left behind. 


® Gray. 


¢ Alluding to the desert of the grand chartreuse, in Dauphiny 
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But ah! why seek thee in such scenes as these, 
*Midst Pleasure’s vot’ries art thou frequent found; 
Pluck but the mask adorn’d with smiling ease, 
The tear repress’d, aud frequent sighs abound. 


Though Pleasure’s roses strew our path, 
And Mirth her airy phantoms bring: 
The sigh succeeds the boisterous laugh, 
And roses leave their thorns to sting. 


Though Gayety awhile, the heart 
Rule with bright-ey’d Wit and Folly; 
Tis thine to bid them quick depart, 
Pensive, pleasing, Melancholy. 


*Tis thine, the pencil silently that plies, 

To vision sketching scenes of darkest gloom; 
Smiling to hear, and list’ning to despise, 

Thou poit’st with forward eye, the awful tomb. 


Thou too presid’st in Science’ mazy bow’r, 
*T was thou who taught the venerable sage, 
In Study’s cave at sacred midnight hour, 
“ Man still is Sorrow’s child, in every age!” 


Affection’s warmth to cheer the soul extends, 
And weaves her beauteous web with fingers fine; 
But ah! soon fate or chance, the texture rends, 
Obscures its hues, and leaves the victim thine. 


Repose from thee not Virtue’s self can know, 
Nor Beauty, Honour, can a respite boast; 

But oft neath woes they faint and cheerless grow, 
And fly to realms amid the starry host. 


And mortal! if at Pleasure’s throne thou bend, 
And Pleasure deign her balmy dews to pour; 
Think not;—- for soon the brighten’d visions end, 


If but thou giv’st to thought one passing hour. 


ARIEL. 


my ee er 
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TO LAVINIA. 


You bid me climb the mountain’s height 
To breathe poetic air; 

There soar on magic Fancy’s flight, 
Seek inspiration there. 


Though swells my soul while wrapt I gaze, 
On Will’s* majestic pile; 

Ah nought can inspiration raise, 
Like woman’s beamy smile. 


Oh woman’s smile is brighter far, 
To poet’s soul more dear, 

Than e’en his own Hesperean star— 
Than Luna’s beams more fair. 


Would Scott’s wild Muse inspire my lay, 
Yield her sweet harp to me, 

By those bright smiles that round thee piay, 
I’d tune that harp to thee. 


But though the Muses oft have fired 
My soul to touch the strings; 

Soon dies the hope by zeal inspir’d, 
And nought but discord rings. 


Bedford Springs, SypneY. 


—w 


A DREAM. 


ADDRESSED TO HER WHO MADE ME SAY I MISS MY REASON. 


I FANCIED myself in a bower, 

The loveliest that blooms in the west, 
Inhaling the breath of a flower, 
Reclin’d on my bosom to rest. 


Though many sweet flowers I’ve seen, 
I thought;that beyond all compare, 


And there is not in nature, I ween, 
Another so sweet or so fair. 


* Will’s mountain near fort Cumberland. 
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I could not but call it the queen 
Of every sweet flower that blows, 
With the beauties of both, it would scem 
The offspring of lily and rose. 


In accents as soft as were mine, 
Unskill’d in the practice of art, 

To the sweet blooming flower divine, 
I told the fond wish of my heart. 


Then raising its head from my breast, 
On which it had deigned to recline, 

In all its own sweetness confest, 

"Twas engaged, and it could not be mine 


Even now I behold that sweet flower, 
Or fancy I see it in thee, 

The pride and the soul of the bower, 
Would fate had decreed it for me. 


H 


TO HIM WHO UNDERSTANDS IT. 


Tak not of love—it gives me pain— 
*Tis Love has been your foe: 

He bound you with an iron chain 
And plung’d you deep in wo. 

But Friendship’s mild and lasting joys 
My heart was form’d to prove: 

There welcome—-win and wear the prize, 
But never talk of love. 


Your friendship yet may make me blest, 
Then why that bliss destroy? 

Why urge the only one request 
You know I must deny? 

Your thought, if love still harbour there-- 
Conceal from me that thought; 

Nor force me from my bosom tear 

My friend, as then I ought. 


RJ 
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EPIGRAMS. 
TO SELFO. 





SELro the harvest’s all thine own, 
The golden adage strained, 

By taking care of number one 
Thou hast thy million gained. 


But, Selfo, hast thou never thought, 
With thousands without end, 
That in this wide world thou hast not 

One sympathizing friend. 


Yet courage, man, for though thy death 
Will cause to flow no tears, 
One comfort’s thine, since thy last breath 
Will animate thy heirs. 
TO JULIA. 
A FAIRER gem than ever graced 
‘The proudest monarch’s crest, 
Irom Virtue’s diadem is placed 
Within her seat, thy breast. 
TO AN ILL-NATURED BEAUTY. 
An angel’s tongue is thine; but oh! that tongue 
Seems rather to a demon to belong. 
Then let that rest which doth thy beauty blight, 
And as a living picture give delight. 
SELFo, the town’s with ennui dead, 
Sated with wonders new; 
Yet wouldst thou do one generous deed, 
*T would craze it—and thee too. 
THE METAMORPHOSE. 
Tom swells in mammoth dignity, 
Loud blusters, swears, and drinks; 
But pen Tom in a corner, he 
Like any weasel shrinks. 
QUEVEDO. 
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IN MEMORIAM JOANNIS ANDREWS, D. D. DOCTI UNIVERSITATIS 





PENNSYLVANIENSIS PRAFECQTI, QUI MORTE NON INOPINANTER 
EXPECTATA, FATIS CESSIT MARTII VICESIMO ET NONO, ANNO- 
QUE DOMINI SALUTIS HUMAN& 18138. 


Uxtimus ille dies venit qui nos manet omnes, 
Qui finis vite principiumque simul. 

Mors zquo pulsat pede pauperis eque tabernam 
Ac aulam ditis, sternit et eximium. 

Nulli etenim doctisve piis parcit Libitina, 
Invida quos spectat, quos et acerba rapit. 


Andreos decessu inopino (namque juvenum classe vix edocta—morte 
imminente, confestim domum rediit, ac animam ordinatim exhalayit opi- 


mam) irruit in has voces qui fuit olim eondiscipulus, 
° 


Andreus est mortuus nostris qui natus in oris, 
Doctrina clarus, moribus atque piis. 

Ungue etenim a tenero instructus Grecisque Latinis 
Literulis fuerat, claruit ac genio. 

Quid fuit antiquis olim quod nesciit Andreus? 
Hos nam versarat nocte dicqgue—manu. 

Ac ideo potuit multos recitare poetiim 
Versiculos veterum, tempore quo voluit. 

Discipulos nobis urbes testantur et arva 
Claros quos docuit, quos patriague tulit. 

Nec mirandum adeo si sic doctissimus esset; 
Doctus erat Doctis, auspicibusque probis. 

Ilis ducibus, solers plenos septem dedit annos 
Graiorum studiis, ac Latiis vigilans. 

Deinde alios studiique gradus progressus ad altos, 
His tandem victis, extitit eximius. 


Threnos et voces juvenum statim atque Andreos mors nunciata fuit. 


Mortuus est Andreus, gemit heu! resonabilis Echo 
Mortuus est Andreus! mortuus ille bonus. 

Lethalis sopor en! premit, haud citabitur Andreus, 
Dormiet Endymion, corpore deposito; 

Dormiet Andreus dum quatiantur sidera celi; 

Spiritus ascendit redditus atque Deo. 





1] 


deep chagrin, proceeding, no doubt, from blasted hope or recent disap. 
pointment. 
ef expression, it exhibits—or all experience passes for nought—a fallacious 
picture of the female heart. We publish it in the full expectation that some 
youthful cavalier, anxious to break a lance in honour of the fair, will come 
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In terris licet olim pulchre splendidus esset, 
Aspera terra tegit cespite jam viridi. 

Mortuus est Andreus! quem sic dileximus omnes, 
Amplius haud nobis ille videndus erit: 

Mortuus est Andreus! nuper quem limina et aulam 
Gymnasii intrantem vidimus auspicio. 

Andreus nam docuit nos falso secernere verum, 
Et rerum causas noscere difficiles. 

ilic precepta dedit nobis traducere vitam 
Semotam a vitils, sceleris et vacuam. 

Andreus instituit nos sedes scandere celsas 
Parnassi, Aonidum ac fontibus ebibere. 

Quis docuit juvenes antiqua volumina vatum 


Sic veterum ut Andreus? classica quis melius? 


Andreus hec “ Meliboee Deus’? Dryadasque puellas” 


Andreus “ Arma virum” szpius explicuit. 
Quis magis, O Longine, tue sublimia mentis 
Miratus stupuit? quis potior docuit? 
Mortuus: est heu! quod mortalibus zgris 
Nunc et semper adest; perpetuumque manet., 


Ja. Ross. 


Philadelphia, idibus Augusti, A. D. 1815. 


— 


Tue following portraiture of woman has been drawn in a moment of 


Although not deficient in either fertility of conception or force 


boldly forth, and show us, in lines and colours true to nature, what woman is 


WOMAN. 


Oh woman! if I thought thy breast 
With real love could ever thrill, 

I might have pardoned all the rest, 
And spite of all have loved thee still. 


I could have borne to see thy heart, 
Though kind to others, cold to me; 


— 


— 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
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And whilst I mourned ¢heir happier lot, 
With all my soul have worshipped thee! 


Aye, more, I could forgive thy zeal 

To court the praise thou scorn’st when won, 
If mid the crowd thy soul could feel 

What ’twas to doat on only one. 


Nay, wert thou even false as fair, 

Couldst thou be only warm whilst true, 
Thy very fickleness I’d spare; 

But thou, alas, art frigid too. 


Oh! thou wast only formed to shine, 
To dazzle, and to chill by turns: 

Thy heart’s a gem which lights the shrine 
Men worship at, but never burns. 


TO ANNA. 


e Behold, dear Ann, yon blushing rose 
That sparkles with the dews of morn; 
See how in Beauty’s pride it glows; 
But, ah! beware the secret thorn. 


That beauteous rose, so bright, so fair, 
An emblem true of Love appears, 
Beneath Love’s bloom is thorny care, 
Its dew-drops absent lovers’ tears. 
SYDNEY 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE regret that the unavoidable length of some of the lead- 
ing articles in this number has necessarily excluded a variety of 
lighter matter which it was our intention to have introduced towards 
the close. We trust, however, that the sterling merit of these 
articles, for which we tender our acknowledgments to the gentle- 
men who furnished them, will be our best apology. In our next 
number we shall endeavour to make amends for this fault—if it 


be one—which we have unintentionally committed in the present. 
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To our correspondent of Harrisburgh we are indebted for 
several valuable and unacknowledged communications. Some of 
them shall appear in our néxt number, and al! of them in order. 

To a paper written with his usual ability by our correspon- 
dent the “ Hermit,” which has shared the fate of being jostled out 
of this number, it is also our intention to give a place in the next. 

The interesting article from a correspondent in Lancaster, 
touching the portrait of admiral sir William Penn, father of the 
great founder and lawgiver of the state of Pennsylvania, is likewise 
marked for a place inthe December number. It would be super- 
fluous in us to say how much we should be gratified by frequent 
communications from the same pen. The man of science, the 
historian, and the classical and polite scholar united in the same in- 
dividual, form a combination too rare and valuable not to be highiy 

prized when found. 


Quevedo knows us too well to need to be informed that his last 
favour, consisting of sundry little effusions, is highly acceptable, 


and shal! shortly find its way into our poetical department. 


Several other productions, both in poetry and prose, which are 
now confined in the night of our pigeon-holes, shall sce the ligt 
in due order of time. As it is the business of an editor to select his 
matter, we hope our correspondents will not slacken in their com- 
munications, merely because we appear to have a little stock on 
hand. 


Sei 


In the next number of The Port Folio, we’ shall have the 
pleasure of presenting our readers with a striking likeness of that 
gallant and accomplished officer, captain James Biddle, a memoir 
of whose active and eventful life is contained in the present. 


oe 


It would be unjust in us to omit this opportunity of expres- 
sing our decided and high approbation of Mr. Fairman’s design 
and Mr. Kearny’s execution-of the allegorical engraving which 
appeared in the last numberof The Port Polio. When two such 
artists unite their labours in the preparation of a picture, it would 
be singular if it should fail to gratify the public. 












































TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 











We had prepared for this number of The Port Folio, a re- 
view of a pamphlet which has lately issued from the press in 
Washington, entitled “ American Jurisprudence;” but, from a 
want of room, are compelled to reserve it as an article for our 
next. The gentleman who sent us the pamphlet is entitled to 
our thanks for his kind attention. 

The account of certain experiments made in Carlisle with a 
burning glass belonging to Dickinson college, isa curious and in- 
teresting morsel of science, and shall not fail to appear in our Jour- 
nal. The youth who communicated it merits our thanks, and will 
have still higher claims on them by a continuance of his favours. 

To those who may wish to study political philosophy as a libe- 
ral science, expanding and illuminating the mind, controlling the 
passions, elevating the sentiments, and ameliorating the heart, we 
recommend a careful perusal of the article “ On the Constitution 
ofthe United States,” published inthe present number of The 
Port Folio. For the elegance and ability with which it is written, and 
the profound and interesting views which it presents to the philo- 
sophical mind, it is not, we think, surpassed by any paper we have 
read on the subject. We have only to regret that it is somewhat 
too long for a monthly miscellany: but, from the importance of its 
matter and the compass of its field, that is a fault which appears to 
have been unavoidable. In pursuing the inquiry the writer will 
confine himself within narrower limits. 


ERRATA. 
Page 447, fifth line from the bottom, for dicet, read luct. 
Do. do. for fenas, read poenas. 


Thirteenth line from the bottom, for aérogari, read obrogari. 
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